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MAITAGEMENT MEN WHO WAR 
on organized labor are carrying on ac- 
tivities which hack at the foundations 
of the capitalistic 
system in our 
country. This 
warning comes 
not from any 
union orator but 
from Cyrus Eaton, 
Cleveland indus- 
trialist and bank- 
er. Writing in 
the University of 
Chicago Law Re- 
view, this enlight- 
ened capitalist 
who is a big fig- 
ure in the coal, 
steel, railroad and 
other industries 
says: “To avoid 
extinction, if for no loftier motive, we who 
are capitalists will have to make imme- 
diate and radical changes in our attitude 
toward labor and our methods of dealing 
with labor. We will have to begin by 
muzzling such organizations as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers.” 
Mr. Eaton excoriates the daily press 
for the unfairness of its handling of 
labor-management disputes. 





CYRUS EATON 


H. L. MITCHELL, PRESIDENT OF 
the National Farm Labor Union, A. F. 
of L., protested vigorously against the 
proposed farm labor bill in testimony 
before the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee. He said the bill favors the interests 
of the big farm operators. Mr. Mitchell 
urged revision of the measure to pro- 
vide some degree of “decency and hu- 
man dignity” for the nation’s 3,000,000 
farm laborers. 


A. F. OF L. SUPPORT OF THE 
Ives-Chavez bill to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in employment because of race, re- 
ligion, color or ancestry was placed on 
the record by President William Green. 
testifying before the Senate Committee 


on Labor and Public Welfare. “We con- 
sider the enactment of this measure a 
matter of far-reaching national and in- 
deed international importance,” Mr. 
Green said. He pointed out that Com- 
munist Russia attempts to appeal to 
minorities and said this fact must be 
recognized “clearly and realistically” by 
Congress. 


THE OFFICIAL CALL FOR THE 
sixty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Labor is going 
out this month to all affiliated unions. 
The convention will be held in the Civic 
Auditorium in San Francisco next Oc- 
tober. Referring to the enactment of 
anti-labor legislation by Congress and 
state legislatures, the call states: “We 
cannot and will not become reconciled 
to the acceptance of this vicious anti- 
labor legislation.” The failure of the 
Big Four to conclude a peace agreement, 
the mounting cost of living and the 
housing shortage are other subjects 
brought to the attention of those who 
will participate in the convention. 


A SCORCHING ATTACK ON THE 
present Congress was featured in the 
June 28 issue of the official journal of 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union. Labor’s rights are 
“utterly ignored” by an overwhelming 
majority of the members of the House 
and Senate, and the influence of the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
is predominant, the article says. It is 
appropriately headed, “Elect Your 
Friends — Defeat Your Enemies.” A 
good rule for November, 1948. 


THE UPHOLSTERERS UNION HAS 
expelled the 36-year-old business agent 
of its Local 61, Minneapolis, on charges 
that he violated a union by-law providing 
that no individual who is a Communist, 
Fascist or Nazi, or a believer in their 
principles, may hold office. The busi- 
ness agent was not onlv removed from 
office but also ousted from the union. 
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Once we reach the category where 
only one-fifth to one-third of the work- 
ers belong to unions, we find a startling 
drop in both weekly and hourly wages. 
We find here that the weekly wage is 
only $31.37, while the average hourly 
earnings are 75 cents. Workers in 
these industries earn approximately 
$18 a week less than workers in fully 
organized industries. 

At the bottom of the ladder we find 
the ideal worker—in the eyes of 
Messrs. Taft and Hartley. He is ab- 
solutely free and unspoiled. He is not 
forced to pay dues to a union and to 
suffer other evils, such as vacations 
with pay, job protection and, of course, 
such nuisances as cash benefits when he 
gets sick. 

One can see how well the employers 
reward such loyal behavior on the part 
of their workers when we point out 
that the average weekly wage received 
by this group in 1946 amounted to 
$27.43. 

Another way of looking at the pic- 
ture is to say that, while the average 
union worker pays union dues of 40 
to 50 cents a week, in return for which 
he gets a fairly decent paycheck, the 
non-union worker pays “dues” to his 
employer amounting to anywhere be- 
tween $18 and $22 a week for the 
privilege of working in an open shop 
and for the protection which his em- 
ployer gives him from the “exploita- 
tion” of a union. 

Some union members sometimes 
fail to see the real value in union mem- 
bership, They resent having to pay 
dues, they don’t attend union meetings 
and probably would not belong unless 
there was a union provision in the con- 
tract. This is partly due to the fact 
that workers who recently joined un- 
ions have not realized the struggle 
which their fellow union members pre- 
ceding them have had to make to bring 
about the benefits and privileges to 
which they have fallen heir. 

William L. Munger. 
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VERYBODY who knew anything 
Ay at all about labor-management re- 
ions and had a fair-minded approach 
io the human problems in a highly 
industrialized nation appealed to Con- 
bress to kill the Taft-Hartley bill. 
Experienced employers, astute man- 
Geement counselors, respected clergy- 
mmen of all faiths, impartial experts who 
Shad devoted years of their lives to 
dying the subject flooded the Capi- 
p| with analyses showing the damage 
the bill would do if it became law. 
Many millions of plain citizens, 
sing pencils and pens, wrote let- 
s and signed petitions opposing 
he bill, pleading for its defeat. 
But Congress wouldn’t listen. 
| The President of the United 
States scrutinized the bill with 
Hmeticulous care and found it to 
Hbea monstrosity. He sent it back 
Swith a veto message that put the 
Sfinger on all its ill-advised, mis- 
Wchief-promoting provisions. He 
told Congress that the bill would 
) breed industrial strife. He urged 
Congress to sustain his veto. But 
= again Congress wouldn't listen. 
— First to act on the veto was the 
= House. By a vote of 331 to 83, 
Sm overrode the veto. Of those 
) voting to ignore the appeals to 
= place the nation’s welfare above 
» actual or imaginary obligations to 
anti-labor industrialists, 225 were 
» Republicans and 106 Democrats. 
| Then the bill went to the Senate. 
) There the vote was 68 to over- 
wride the veto, 25 to sustain. 
| Those whose votes to pave the 
| way for wage cuts caused jubila- 
fion at headquarters of the Na- 
Htional Association of Manufac- 
| turers numbered 48 Republicans 
sand 20 Democrats. 
® Thus did the Taft-Hartley bili 
become law. Thus was the Amer- 
Bican wage-earner placed at the 
= mercy of profit-greedy employers 
pwho long had sought a return to 
© ‘the good old days” when labor 
was helpless. Thus did a politi- 
tal party that had been out of 
power for many years, aided by 
panti-labor Democrats, chiefly 
Southerners, arrogantly brush 
aside the counsel of fair-minded 
= men and the petitions of the ordi- 
| Mary citizens of the nation and 
respond to the orders of Big 
» Business. 
The veto message of President 
ruman was a closely reasoned, 
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fighting document. In it he pointed 
out that the Taft-Hartley bill is “com- 
pletely contrary” to the national policy 
of economic freedom and warned that 
its enactment would provoke discord 
that “would plague this nation for 
years to come.” 

The ‘President was not content to 
rest on his veto. He immediately 
called a group of Senators to the White 
House to impress upon them person- 
ally the urgency of upholding his veto 
and thus killing the legislation. He 





Congress Refuses to Listen 


also went on the radio with a direct 
appeal to the people to back him up. 

In his veto message President Tru- 
man summed up his general conclu- 
sions as follows: 

“The bill taken as a whole would re- 
verse the basic direction of our national 
labor policy, inject the government into 
private economic affairs on an un- 
precedented scale and conflict with 
important principles of our democratic 
society. 

“Its provisions would cause more 





strikes, not fewer. It would con- 
tribute neither to industrial peace nor 
to economic stability and progress. 

“It would be a dangerous stride in 
the direction of a totally managed 
economy.” 

In his radio address appealing for 
support of his veto Mr. Truman said 
the measure was “bad for labor, bad for 
management, bad for the country.” 

“The bill is deliberately designed to 
weaken labor unions,” the President 
emphasized. . “When the sponsors of 
the bill claim that by weakening unions 
they are giving rights back to indi- 
vidual working men, they ignore the 
basic reason why unions are important 
in our democracy. 

“Unions exist so that laboring men 
can bargain with their employers on a 
basis of equality. Because of unions, 
the living standards of our working 
people have increased steadily until 
they are today the highest in the world. 

“A bill which would weaken unions 
would undermine our national policy 
of collective bargaining. The Taft- 
Hartley bill would do just that. It 
would take us back in the direction of 
the old evils of individual bargaining. 
It would take bargaining power away 
from workers and give more power to 
management.” 

At a time when common sense, ma- 
turity, mutual respect and harmony 
were becoming ever more evident in 
labor-management relations, the ma- 
jority party in Congress elected to 
encourage anti-union employers to use 
tactics that are certain to produce dis- 
trust and strife. Instead of commend- 
ing the reasonable, fair attitude toward 
each other displayed by thousands of 
unions and employers and seeking to 
establish conditions conducive to an 





extension of such labor-management 
cooperation, the majority party in Coh- 
gress elected to break up existing 
friendly relationships by placing a 
spiked club in the employer’s hands 
and telling him to belabor his workers 
with it. 

Pious disclaimers of evil intent were 
frequently voiced by Senator Taft and 
other advocates of the vicious bill 
which now is law. Senator Taft and 
his associates insisted that their handi- 
work would really be a blessing for 
labor—that it would do nothing but 


The people signed petitions, but Congress coldly brushed them aside 


good—that they were not enemies of 
labor at all but labor’s great friends. 

Hearing these remarks, some Amer- 
icans were reminded of words spoken 
by Hermann Goering after the Nazis 
smashed Germany’s trade unions in 
1933. At that time Herr Goering did 
speak as follows: 

“We have not destroyed the freedom 
of the workers, but we have liberated 
the workers. There is. no destruction 
of the liberty of the worker. To the 
contrary, I am convinced that we are 
giving the workers real freedom.” 








TABOR'S ENEMIES AND LABORS FRIENDS 


How Members of the House and Senate Voted 








THE HOUSE 


FOR OVERRIDING—331 
Republicans—225 


[THOSE WHO VOTED TO OVERRIDE THE VETO VOTED AGAINST LABOR] 


Allen, Calif. Barrett 
Allen, Il. Bates, Mass. 
Andersen, Minn. Beall 
Anderson, Calif. Bender 
Andresen, Minn. Bennett, Mo. 
Andrews, N. Y. Blackney 
Arends Boggs, Del. 
Arnold Bolton 
Auchincloss Bradley, Calif. 
Bakewell Bramblett 
Banta Brehm 
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Brown, Ohio Chenoweth 
Buck Chiperfield 
Buffett Church 
Burke Clason 
Busbey Clevenger 
Byrnes, Wis. Clippinger 
Canfield Coffin 
Carson Cole, Kans. 
Case, N. J. Cole, Mo. | 
Case, S. D. Cole, N. Y. 
Chadwick Corbett 


Cotton Dirksen 
Coudert Dondero 
Crawford Eaton 
Crow Ellis 
Cunningham Ellsworth 
Curtiss Elsaesser 
Dague Elston _ 
Davis, Wis. Engel, Mich. 
Dawson, Utah Fellows 
Devitt Fenton 
D’Ewart Fletcher 
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Graham 
Grant, Ind. 
Griffiths 
Gross 


Heselton 
é il 
} fin shaw 








Gwinn, N. Y. 
Gwynne, Iowa 
Hagen 


Hale 

E. A. Hall 
L. W. Hall 
Halleck 
Hand 
Harness 
Hartley 






nel 


beven 
pi man 


Holmes 

| Hope 

‘Horan 
Howell 

© Jackson, Calif. 


Jenison 
Jenkins, Pa. 
Jenkins, Ohio 
Jennings 
Jensen 
Johnson, Ill. 










Michener 
Miller, Nebr. 
Miller, Md. 
Miller, Conn. 
Mitchell 
Morton 
Muhlenberg 
Mundt 


Patterson 
Phillips, Calif. 
Ploeser 
Plumley 

Potts 


. Poulson 


Ramey 
Reed, Ill. 
Reed, N. Y. 
Rees 


Riehlman 
Rizley 
Robertson 
Robsion 
Rockwell 
Rogers,.Mass. 
Rorbough 
Ross 

Russell 
Salak 

St. George 
Sanborn 
Sarbacher 
Schwabe, Mo. 


Schwabe, Okla. 


Johnson, Calif. Scoblick 
Johnson, Ind. Hardie Scott 
Jones, Ohio Hugh Scott 
Jonkman Scrivner 
Judd Seely-Brown 
Kean Shafer 
Kearney Short 
Kearns Simpson, III. 
Keating Simpson, Pa. 
Keefe Smith, Me. 
Kersten, Wis. Smith, Kans, 
Kilburn Smith, Wis. 
Knutson Snyder 
Kunkel Springer 
Landis Stefan 
Latham Stevenson 
Lecompte Stockman 
Lefevre Stratton 
Lewis Sundstrom 
Lodge Taber 
Love Talle 
McConnell Taylor 
McCowen Thomas, N. J. 
McDonough Tibbott 
McDowell Towe 
McGarvey Twyman 
McGregor Vail 
McMahon Vorys 
McMillen, Ill. Vursell 
MacKinnon Wadsworth 
Macy Weichel 
Maloney Wigglesworth 
Martin, Iowa Wilson, Ind. 
Mason Wolcott 
Mathews Wolverton 
Meade, Ky. Woodruff 
Merrow Youngblood 
eyer 

Democrats—106 
Aberneth 
Albert ui Bland 
Allen, La. Boggs, La. 
Almond Bonner 
Andrews, Ala. Boykin 
Barden Brooks 
Battle Brown, Ga. 
Beckworth Bryson 
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Bulwinkle Larcade 
Burleson Lea 
Camp Lucas 
Chapman Lyle 
Che Mahon 
Clark Manasco 
Colmer Meade, Md. 
Cooley Mills 
“Cooper + aamangg 4 
Courtney Murray, Tenn. 
Cox Norrell 
Cravens Pace 
Davis, Ga. Passman 
Davis, Tenn. Peden 
ne | Peterson 
Domengeaux Pickett 
Dorn Poage 
Doughton Preston 
Drewry Price, Fla, 
Durham Priest 
Elliott Rains 
Engle, Calif. Rankin 
Evins Redden 
Fallon Richards 
Fernandez Riley 
Fisher Rivers 
Gary Rogers, Fla. 
Gathings Sasscer 
Gore Sikes 
Gossett Smathers 
Grant, Ala. Smith, Va. 
Gregory Stanley 
Hardy Stigler 
Harris Teague 
Harrison Trimble 
Hays Vinson 
Hebert West 
Hendricks Wheeler 
Hobbs Whitten 
Jarman Whittington 
Johnson, Tex. Williams 
Jones, Ala. Wilson, Tex. 
Jones, N.C. Wood 
Kerr Worley 
Kilday Zimmerman 
AGAINST OVERRIDING—83 
Republicans—11 
Angell Jones, Wash. 
Bishop : Lemke 
Brophy Phillips, Tenn. 
Butler . Tollefson 
Hull Welch 
Javits 
Democrats—71 
Bates, Ky. Jackson, Wash. 
Blatnik Johnson, Okla. 
Bloom Karsten, Mo. 
Buchanan Kee 
Buckley Kennedy 
Byrne, N. Y. Keogh 
Cannon King 
Carroll Kirwan 
Celler Klein 
Clements Lane 
Crosser Lanham 
Dawson, IIl. Lesinski 
Delaney Lynch 
Dingell McCormack 
Donohue Madden 
Douglas Mansfield, Mont. 
Eberharter Miller, Calif. 
Feighan Morgan 
Flannagan Morris 
Fogarty Morrison 
Folger Murdock 
Forand Norton 
Gordon O’Brien 
Gorski O’Toole 
Granger Pfeifer 
Harless Philbin 
Hart Price, Il. 
Havenner Rabin 
Hedrick Rayburn 
Heffernan Rayfiel 
Holifield Rooney 
Huber Sabath 


Sadowski Thomas, Tex. 
Sheppard Thomason 
Somers Walter 
Spence 


American Labor—1 
Marcantonio 


Total voting: 414. Paired for over- 
riding (4); Van Zandt, Dolliver and Gif- 
ford, Republicans, and McMillan, of 
South Carolina, Democrat. Paired against 
overriding (2); Kefauver and Kelley, 
Democrats. Absent or not voting: 10. 
Vacancies: 5. Total membership: 435. 


THE SENATE 


FOR OVERRIDING—68 

Republicans—48 
Aiken Jenner 
Baldwin Kem 
Ball Knowland 
Brewster Lodge 
Bricker McCarthy 
Bridges Martin 
Brooks Millikin 
Buck Moore 
Bushfield Reed 
Butler Revercomb 
Cain Robertson, Wyo. 
Capehart Saltonstall 
Capper Smith 
Cooper Taft 
Cordon Thye 
Donnell Tobey 
Dworshak Vandenberg 
Ecton Watkins 
Ferguson Wherry 
Flanders White 
Gurney Wiley 
Hawkes Williams 
Hickenlooper Wilson 
Ives Young 

Democrats—20 
Byrd McClellan 
Connally McKellar 
Eastland O’Conor 
Ellender O’Daniel 
Fulbright Overton 
George Robertson, Va. 
Hatch Russell 
Hoey Stewart 
Holland Tydings 
Maybank Umstead 

AGAINST OVERRIDING—25 

Republicans—3 
Langer Morse 
Malone 

Democrats—22 
Barkley McCarran 
Chavez McFarland 
Downey McGrath 
Green McMahon 
Hayden Murray 
Hill Myers 
Johnson O’Mahoney 
Johnston Pepper 
Kilgore Sparkman 
Lucas * Taylor 
Magnuson Thomas, Okla. 


Total voting: 98. Senators Wagner 
and Elbert D. Thomas did not vote but 
were announced as being against over. 
riding. Senator Wagner was prevented 
from voting by illness and Senator 
Thomas was in Geneva, Switzerland, at- 
tending the International Labor Confer- 
ence. Bilbo of Mississippi has not been 
seated. Total membership: 96. 
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Madison Square Garden was filled to rafters when labor and government notables flayed Taft-Hartley bill 


FREEDOM RALLY 


"Tinery-nve THOUSAND trade unionists 
turned out last month for the mammoth Veto Day rally in 
New York conducted at famous Madison Square Garden by 
the big city’s A. F. of L. organizations. 

Aroused by the threat to their welfare and the welfare of 
their families inherent in the Taft-Hartley bill, these men and 
women thundered a demand for a veto of the iniquitous meas- 
ure sponsored by the most reactionary segments of Big Bust- 
ness and their Congressional helpers. The meeting, sponsored 
by the Central Trades and Labor Council of Greater New 
York, was held June 4. 

Every seat in the vast amphitheater was occupied and 
thousands of wage-earners who were unable to enter jammed 
surrounding streets as William Green, president of the 
A. F. of L., and other outstanding speakers condemned the 
Taft-Hartley bill. Similar meetings were held in many other 
cities throughout the nation last month, but the Madison 
Square Garden rally was the biggest and commanded attention 
not only in the East but in every section of the country. Front- 
page stories about the rally appeared in scores of newspapers 
despite their hostility to the union cause. 

In addition to Mr. Green, the featured speakers were 
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George Meany, secretary-treasurer of 
the A. F. of L.; David Dubinsky, 

ident of the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union, and Mayor 
William O’Dwyer of New York City. 
The rally also heard Senator William 
L. Langer of North Dakota, one of the 
few Republicans to stand with labor 
against the G.O.P.-Big Business alli- 
ance, and Senator Warren G. Magnu- 
gon of Washington. Senator Robert 
F. Wagner of New York, seriously ill, 
gent a message. 

The rally was the climax of a day of- 
ficially designated by Mayor O’Dwyer 
as a day of protest against passage 
of a bill to undermine American trade 
unions. 

President Green ridiculed charac- 
ferization of the Senate-House confer- 
ence bill as a “mild” measure when 
q@mpared with the original Hartley 
pill. He said the revised bill was 
“mild as murder.” Mr. Green 
was cheered to the echo when he 
announced that the American 
Federation of Labor would work 
to defeat every member of Con- 
gress who voted to override Pres- 
ident Truman’s veto. 

A. F. of L. Secretary-Treas- 
urer Meany told the huge audi- 
ence that the attack on trade 
unions contained in the Taft- 
Hartley bill “is only one phase of 
an all-out war against the com- 
mon people of America.” 

“Just as Hitler struck down 
labor unions as one of the first 
steps in his plan to enslave the 
people of Germany,” Mr. Meany 
said, “so today we see the profit- 
greedy industrialists of America 
attempting to destroy workers’ 
organizations as the first step in 
their plan to control the economic 
life of America.” 

Mr. Meany challenged the 
claims of Congressional sponsors 
of the Taft-Hartley bill that it 
would be effective in compelling 
members of the United Mine 
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Pres. Murray of State Federation 
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Workers to refrain from 
withholding their labor 
even if their employers 
refuse to grant the min- 
ers’ just demands. 

“I for one do not be- 
lieve the slave labor pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hart- 
ley bill are going to get 
any coal to the surface of 
the earth,” he declared. 
“The proponents of this 
measure have the smug 
idea that by merely writ- 
ing a law they are going 
to change the character 
of the American worker. 

“The, workers of this 
nation have proved in the 
past that they know how 
to fight. They fought 
the company spy, the 


‘American plan,’ the company sheriff, 
the anti-labor injunction. And as they 
fought, they advanced. This bill is 
not going to take the fight out of the 
American worker.” 

Mr. Meany condemned Senator Irv- 
ing M. Ives of New York, elected as 
an advocate of labor-management co- 
operation. It would be interesting to 


A 
Senator Magnuson and David Dubinsky 
(right) delivered powerful addresses 

























































William Green is greeted at 
the Garden by Mayor O’Dwyer 


George Meany ripping holes 
in Taft-Hartley propaganda 


know what caused Mr. Ives’ 
“conversion,” Mr. Meany said. 

Mr. Dubinsky described the 
bill as “an invaluable recruiting 
agent for the Communists.” He 
said there was no sense to 
spending billions to block the 
advance of communism in Eu- 
rope and Asia if millions of 
American workers were “shack- 
led with laws that rob them of 
the vital rights and basic free- 
dom it took them years to win.” 

“Let’s be clear about it,” Mr. 
Dubinsky warned, “Dollars 
alone will not win the battle for 
democracy abroad. Democratic 
actions at home will be decisive.” 

The president of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union said American work- 
ers would “neither forget nor 
forgive those in Congress who 
voted for this bill. 

\ “Those who were so eager to 

jump on the anti-labor band- 
wagon will find,” he warned, 
“that it may well turn out to 
be a speeding vehicle on the 
road to political oblivion.” 

Mayor O’Dwyer called for a fight 
to protect the nation from a bill “in- 
spired and written by representatives 
of privilege and designed once more to 
enslave the American working man.” 
He expressed the conviction that the 
Taft-Hartley bill, if enacted into law, 
would destroy economic stability and 
lead to “another national depression.” 
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JUD EVALUATION 


What It Is and How It Works 


By BORIS SHISHKIN, A. F. of L. Economist* 


HAT is job evaluation? 

To a newly appointed plant 
superintendent, harassed with an in- 
heritance of ‘a haphazard wage policy 
and a discontented work force, it may 
seem like an answer to a prayer. 

To a union, job evaluation, with its 
complicated system of “points,” “fac- 
tors” and “wage curves,” may seem to 
be nothing but a smokescreen for the 
management’s attempt to get around 
genuine collective bargaining and fair 
and realistic wage adjustments. 


However one may regard it, job 


The unionized worker expects evaluation systems to be equitable and realistic 
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[First of Two Articles] 


evaluation is with us. Its use greatly 
increased during the war and is con- 
tinuing on the increase today. 

High on the list of what every union 
representative should know are an- 
swers to these questions: What does 
job evaluation really mean? How does 
job evaluation work? What steps 
should a union take when confronted 
with a management proposal to install 
a system of job evaluation? Where 
job evaluation is already under way, 
what is the union responsibility in as- 
suring full protection of wage stand- 


ards to the workers it represents? 

An attempt to evaluate job evalua- 
tion will be made in the next article. 
This one will merely try to explain 
what job evaluation is. 

As usually described by experts, job 
evaluation sounds needlessly compli- 
cated. For example, one of its expo- 
nents, Charles W. Lytle, in his book, 
“Job Evaluation Methods,” says that 
job evaluation “is the extension of job 
analysis to ascertain reliably the rela- 
tive worth of jobs, to transform these 
appraisals into a structure of adequate 

rates, and to provide stand- 
ard procedures for all addi- 
tions to, and adjustments 
in, the rate structure.” 

But job evaluation is not 
as complicated as all this 
sounds. Actually, the idea 
of job evaluation is quite 
simple. It is when you be- 
gin to work it out that you 
get into plenty of fancy fig- 
uring. 

Job evaluation attempts 
to answer the question, 
“What is each job worth in 
relation to other jobs in a 
plant or shop?” It deals 
with jobs, not with people 
doing these jobs. 

To determine the worth 
of jobs in relation to each 
other, an arbitrary yard- 
stick is first devised. This 
yardstick is then applied to 
each job, measuring the job 
for size, so to speak. Once 
this is done, all jobs can be 
ranked in their rising im- 
portance. And you can then 
say that each job is so many 
notches above or below ar- 
other job. Or that two jobs 
come up to about the same 
notch. What you have is 4 
uniform scale which is used 
*The author is indebted to Mr. 
Peter Henle, research assistant, 
A. F. of L., and Mrs. Martha 6 
Scoll of the A. F. of L. staff for 


assistance in the preparation © 
this article. 
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Higher pay is in store for the worker where it is found that rate for his job is lower than it should be 


to measure the worth of any job in 
the plant. 

Several different kinds of yardsticks 
have been used in job evaluation, de- 
pending on the method: chosen. The 
simplest method, though not in wide 
use, is known as job ranking. It takes 
all jobs in the plant and lines them up, 
irom the lowest to the highest. The 
jobs in between are arranged in steps, 
or ranks, in the order of importance. 

The tricky thing about this method-is 
to decide how big each step should be. 
The steps need not be equal—there 
may be smaller steps at the bottom of 
the scale and bigger steps at the top. 
Besides, this method leaves plenty of 
latitude for deciding on which step a 
particular job belongs. So that much 
is left to judgment and much depends 
on whether the judgment is good or 
bad, whether it is realistic and prac- 
tical or whether it is arbitrary. 

_ Or, under another method, similar 
jobs may be grouped together and then 
the groups of jobs graded according to 
their difficulty. This method is known 
as occupational grading. Ona produc- 
tion line, several grades may be set up 
for, say, machine operators, dividing 
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them up into Grade 1, Grade 2, etc. 
The same may be done for assemblers, 
or finishers, or packers, or any other 
occupational group that is chosen. All 
these grades are then lined up like 
pigeonholes in a postoffice. Each pig- 
eonhole is labeled according to the de- 
gree of skill, responsibility, effort, etc., 
the jobs irf it call for. .Then all jobs 
are examined in accordance with their 
requirements to determine into which 
pigeonhole each will fit. And they are 
distributed among the pigeonholes, or 
“slotted,” accordingly. Here again, 
much is left to arbitrary judgment, and 
the judgment is apt to be bad unless 
the workers themselves have a chance 
to have their say at every step of the 
procedure about what that judgment 
should he. 

The third, and the most widely used, 
method of job evaluation is called point 
rating. Here, too, the jobs are rated 
according to a fixed scale. Here, too, 
the scale is based on the amount of 
physical or mental effort, skill, respon- 
sibility and such which each job takes, 
or the working conditions prevailing 
on such a job. But under this method, 
each of these job requirements is meas- 


ured separately and assigned a number 
of points. Physical effort, for example, 
may be assigned between, say, 10 and 
100 points. If the job required very 
little exertion, such a job would rate, 
perhaps, 15 points. A job which is 
quite strenuous physically might rate 
90 points. The number of points a job 
would rate for physical effort would 
depend on whether the job is done sit- 
ting, standing or walking, whether it 
requires weight-lifting and so on. 
Working conditions might also rate the 
maximum of 100 points. The job 
would then rate a number of points 
each for such things as monotony, 
clothes spoilage, noise, exposure to 
hazards, etc. 

Points may also be assigned to such 
job requirements as mental skill, man- 
ual skill, cooperativeness, responsibil- 
ity—according to the particular point 
system used. The job under scrutiny 
would rate a number of points for man- 
ual skill, depending on the amount of 
speed, accuracy and experience it re- 
quires. Or, under responsibility, its 
rating would depend on the amount of 
supervision, policy determination or 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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ORE than two years after the 

defeat of Nazi Germany, the 
German problem continues to beset the 
democratic world. The Moscow con- 
ference has come and gone, with noth- 
ing accomplished to give either the de- 
feated Germans or the world any basis 
for optimism, 

The present economic situation is 
bedeviling the Allied occupation au- 
thorities, the German people and the 
entire world. Although all ‘Germans 
are not starving or without the essen- 
tials of life, it is true that large sections 
of the population, especially in the 
larger industrial cities, are living on 
rations set officially at a minimum of 
1,550 calories per day that have actually 
fallen as low as 800 in many areas. 

Reports of official committees indi- 
cate that the strength and stamina of 
the majority of the people are steadily 
being drained. The hardest hit sections 
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Workers’ rations are skimpy. Sometimes men who do rugged labor receive a litile extra food on the job 


Cotman in Chaos 


By IRVING BROWN 


A, F. of L. Representative in Europe 


of the population are the young chil- 
dren and the old people, but increasing 
numbers of all people show signs of 
severe malnutrition. The same condi- 
tions hold for clothing and housing. 
Reserves of clothing have been steadily 
exhausted, which contributes to the 
general deterioration not only of health 
but of morale. It is now estimated that, 
according to the present rate of distri- 
bution, a German can receive ofe coat 
in every six years. 

If such conditions of food, clothing 
and shelter continue, tuberculosis and 
infectious diseases will rise to the 
point of plagues in a few years. 

The industrial output index for 1946 
in the Anglo-American zones was 35 
per cent of what it was back in pre- 
war 1938, while production of con- 
sumer goods had fallen as low as 20 
per cent. Since then the situation has 
continued to deteriorate. 
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The effect of German economic ex- 
haustion upon such countries as Hol- 
land and Belgium is fast becoming 
catastrophic. Belgian and Dutch ports 
have become idle and many farmers of 
the Low Countries are denied former 
markets. 

Many countries in the Balkans and 
Eastern Europe are suffering as the 
need for replacements, spare parts and 
new equipment from Germany cannot 
be met or substituted for by other in- 
dustrial countries. 

The lack of Ruhr coal adds to Euro- 
pean difficulties, Europe is starved for 
coal, while the Ruhr yields less than 
50 per cent of prewar production. Al- 
though in the months after last Christ- 
mas coal output began to rise from a 
daily 200,000-ton level to 235,000 tons, 
this trend has been reversed in recent 
weeks. 

Coal production has been falling due 
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to the desperate food situation, the 
workers’ feeling of “broken promises” 
on the part of the control authori- 
ties and the growing belief that star- 
yation is fast becoming a permanent re- 
This is now being translated into 
slowdown strikes, stoppages, mass dem- 
onstrations and the rise of an ugly mood 
among all sections of the population. 

The critical situation in Germany is 
revealed not alone by the coal crisis. 
The production of iron and steel is only 
a fraction of the 1936 rates. This state 
of affairs will become more serious. 

This gloomy industrial picture is fur- 
ther darkened by the complete break- 
down of normal monetary relationships. 
The low levels of production, the short- 
ages of goods and food place a very 
high premium on commodities as such 
and a very low one on paper marks. 
The ever-widening scissors between 
Germany’s productive potential and the 
low levels of production permitted by 
the control authorities contribute to the 
vicious inflationary situation. The 
masses have been robbed of the incen- 
tive to work because the monetary 
values have become meaningless. 

The black market, which has-become 
a leading institution throughout Eu- 
rope, seems to be the only example of 
dashing, risk-taking free enterprise in 
Germany today. And although the 
general misery and economic decline 
have tended to bring about a greater 
degree of equalization of conditions as 
between the lower and higher classes 
(a sort of sharing of misery), a nou- 
veau riche class is being created out of 
the black market which gives 
the people who control the 
food and its distribution the 
opportunity of not only get- 
ting more and more of the 
material possessions but the 
paper money as well. 

There is no doubt that cor- 
ruption in governmental cir- 
cles and administration runs 
very high and contributes to 
the strengthening of this new 
class of operators. However, 
it is the contention of such 
people as Kurt Schumacher, 
courageous leader of the Social 
Democratic Party, and others 
that the overall picture will 
reveal that the rich are getting 
richer and the poor poorer, and 
that unless there is immediate 
socialization not even the eco- 
nomic unification of the West- 
ern zones will prevent the 
coming catastrophe. 

The Social Democrats hold 
that such unification without 
socialization will boomerang 
by entrenching the very capi- 
talistic interests responsible in 
the past for Nazism. 
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The impoverishment of the country 
as a whole is seen in the striking fact 
that national income figures are now 
25 billion marks per year, as against 
80 billion in the Weimar prosperity 
period. This contrast is more damag- 
ing when it is realized that today we are 
dealing with paper marks, as against 
the prosperity period’s gold marks. 

The rapid disintegration of the Ger- 
man economy can be attributed, in part, 
to the following set of facts: 

(1) The division of Germany into 
four zones has put almost two-thirds 


of its food resources either under. 


Russian control or integrated into the 
Polish state. This is very badly bal- 
anced by the expenditure of $550,- 
000,000 annually on the part of the 
British and American people to ship 
food to Western Germany. 

(2) The low levels of industry not 
only prevent Germany from becoming 
self-sufficient but rob the people of 
any incentive to work or accept pres- 
ent sacrifices in the hope of future 
alleviation. 

(3) German administration itself is 
plagued by a badly organized system 
of distribution, by corruption and by 
the tremendous pressures of an econ- 
omy unable to support itself 

(4) The almost complete separation 
of Germany from economic relations 
with the rest of the world has pre- 
vented the beginning of a normal re- 
sumption of export-import trade 
which, in addition to aggravating the 
internal economy, has put a premium 
on smuggling operations and thus 


further contributed to the moral de- 
generation of the German economy. 

(5) The severity of last winter so 
crippled German transport that coal 
and food deficiencies became much 
more serious than the absolute figure 
will show because of long periods of 
inability to transport all kinds of com- 
modities, as well as the losses of food 
due to excessive freezing and spoilage. 

With this kind of economic back- 
ground, the people’s reactions have be- 
come extremely acute, It is obvious 
that such a situation can produce a 
happy hunting ground for demagogic 
movements of all sorts. The wave of 
strikes and demonstrations, which ap- 
pear to be so serious, is really a much 
more healthy reaction than some of 
the other aspects of German society 
today. After all, the instruments of 
democracy, which we have permitted 
to be created in Germany today, such 
as trade unions, works councils, politi- 
cal parties, etc., cannot be conceived of 
as mere vehicles for the carrying out 
of occupation policy when the economic 
situation has become so frightful. In- 
struments of democracy, given adverse 
economic conditions, are also inherently 
the media of revolutionary or rebellious 
action. To protest against starvation, 
bad economic organization and malad- 
ministration is in itself neither fascism 
nor nationalism, but the usual forms of 
democratic action. 

The strikes or slowdowns which the 
trade unions have been pushed into by 
events themselves and in order to blunt 
the attempts of fascist, pan-German and 
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Communist elements to 
stir up an anti-occupation 
movement should be 
understood and should 
serve to galvanize the 
democratic powers into 
speedy and decisive ac- 
tion to improve the pos- 
sibility of a livable and 
workable German econ- 
omy. 

No one can deny that 
while we have had what 
may be considered healthy 
reactions, we have also 
had a growth of the most 
vicious forms of German 
nationalism and anti- 
Semitism. There is an 
increasing tendency to 
look back upon the Nazi 
period as the “era of 
golden days,” which for 
many Germans it was. 
Nor is it rare to hear 
Germans say that “Hitler 
was right.” This reaction 
feeds upon the despera- 
tion and misery which 
the German masses asso- 
ciate with the present oc- 
cupation. Nor must we 
think that these dema- 
gogic developments are 
peculiar to Nazis, for the Communists 
also have proceeded to utilize every 
trick and slogan to place the respon- 
sibility on the Western Powers and to 
launch a propaganda drive which is 
difficult to comtbat. 

Recent events have permitted the 
Communists to make inroads into the 
trade unions and works councils. It is 
not that the Communists have much 
political strength as yet in the Western 
zones, but their votes are rising. Their 
influence in economic organizations is 
out of all proportion to their low elec- 
tion results, due to the creation of 
“boring from within” cells in the trade 
unions and works councils. It has been 
the Communists, perhaps more than 
any other group, who have been able 
to stir up the workers for the most 
extreme forms of anti-American and 
anti-British demonstrations. 

Thus, the declining standard of liv- 
ing in Germany today has a fatal effect 
upon the whole Allied program to 
democratize the German people. The 
average German concentrates on his 
daily struggle to scrounge around for a 
little more food and a little more shelter. 
He listens to the beautiful picture of a 
democratic world with extreme skepti- 
cism and cynicism. As one German 
youth said to me after talking about 
fascism and democracy: 

“Fine, let me taste a little of this 
democracy you talk about. It sounds 
swell, but where is it? What does it 
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Some Germans sit in the sun and enjoy life. 





te 


look like in practice? I want to feel it, 
touch it, enjoy it. But I don’t yet see 
it or think it possible today.” 

This anti- or non-political nature of 
the Germans has nullified much of our 
attempt to eject the totalitarian poison 
of the Nazi period. This we can attri- 
bute to the empty stomachs upon which 
no democracy can either be built or 
maintained. We cannot honestly say 
that, after two years of occupation, 
much progress has been made in the 
psychological democratization of the 
German people, although there has been 
a good deal of formal advancement in 
the development of forms, structure and 
constitutions through which a democ- 
racy usually functions. 

To pursue this analysis further, it is 
my contention that Western policy in 
Germany, especially American, has 
been dual or contradictory in nature. 
We are already reaping some of its 
rewards. It is a political approach 
which can be described as follows: 

We have prepared and recreated the 
instruments of democracy through such 
organizations as trade unions, works 
councils, political parties, constitutional 
government, newspapers, and the radio. 
This follows the original U.S. directive 
to prepare the ground for the eventual 
democratization of Germany. We have 
attempted, on the other hand, to follow 
a program of deindustrialization, em- 
phasizing the shift to “peaceful eco- 
nomic pursuits” and a somewhat nega- 
tive approach in accepting no basic 


But workers are not among them 


responsibility for the future German 
economy. 

We have permitted disastrous eco- 
nomic consequences to follow which 
have led to mass misery and near-star- 
vation, certainly the very opposites of 
the economic prerequisites for a demo- 
cratic society, for the successful func- 
tioning of trade unions and democratic 
political parties. This policy was fur- 
ther signed and sealed by the Potsdam 
Declaration. Now, since the instru- 
ments of democracy are also avenues of 
revolutionary popular action, when 
such conditions as described above are 
reached, the strain upon these demo- 
cratic organs becomes: so great that 
they either become the successful means 
of solving the problem through drastic 
and in some cases revolutionary action 
or, through their failure, are eventually 
crushed by the forces of counter-revolu- 
tion or reaction. But in Germany today 
there is no basis for the normal and 
logical development of a German revo- 
lution, nor is there the possibility of an 
immediate, successful counter-revolu- 
tion, since the Allied armed forces can 
contain and control the situation. 

The Allied authorities are now 
caught in a fatal contradiction which 
emphasizes their coercive rather than 
their democratic objectives. In contrast 
to a successful occupation, which leads 
to its eventual disappearance, an unsuc- 
cessful one, as at present in Germany, 
leads not only to further repression but 
to its continuance in order to prevent 
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economic and political failure from be-. 
ing transformed into a basis for the 
reversal of our democratic aims. Thus 
we are caught on the horns of the 
dilemma. 

How can we achieve a position 
whereby it is possible for the free, 
democratic and educative objectives to 
override the more coercive aspects of 
the occupation? This requires a com- 
plete overhauling of our approach to 
the problems of deindustrialization, 
levels of industry, war potential and the 
relationship of Germany to European 
and world economy. It is not enough 
to plan the merging of the Western 
zones which, in large measure, seems 
to amount to a merging of deficits. It is 
necessary to plan Germany’s future in 
terms of European and world economic 
ties. 

Assuming the reality of the present 
Eastern European political situation, 
there should be no hesitation about the 
creation of an integrated Western Eu- 
ropean economy. This obviously re- 
quires that we stop wasting time, idly 
waiting for an economically and politi- 
cally unified Germany. Present Rus- 
sian policy in the Eastern zone of Ger- 
many prevents any such realization. 

The Russians have two basic objec- 
tives. The first is to win over Germany 
to the political program of communism. 
The second is to exact reparations in 
the form of equipment and current pro- 
duction on the basis of as much as the 
traffic will bear, cushioning the effects 
with a political drive, a program and 
extensive propaganda. 

To achieve these ends, the Russians 
have proceeded : 

(1) To create in their own zone a 
large enough bureaucratic caste with 
sufficient vested interests in the con- 
tinuation of the Soviet military ad- 
ministration. : 

(2) To form an “Einheit” political 
party in order to become the sole 
political representative of the German 
working class and crush any kind 
of independent, democratic Socialist 
movement, such as the Social Demo- 
cratic Party in the Western zones. 

(3) To develop a trade union move- 
ment, in their own zone and in Berlin, 
which the Communists, through the 
“Einheit” political party, control and 
dominate in order to carry out Soviet 
policy and to paralyze the Western 
powers or other democratic forces in 
Gemany, as in the case of Berlin, 
where the political victory of the 
Social Democrats is being sabotaged 
and nullified by the Communist-con- 
trolled trade unions. 

(4) To utilize its “Einheit” party 
and other Communist forces to pene- 
trate the Western zones, especially 
through the trade unions and works 
councils, the latter organizations hav- 
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ing become one of their favorite 
means of -either propagandizing the 
masses or paralyzing legitimate trade 
union activities. 

(5) To expend tremendous _re- 
sources in the way of paper, finances, 
food, etc., to forward their propa- 
ganda drive throughout Germany on 
the basis of perpetuating the myth 
of a struggle between the horrible 
capitalist world of exploited workers 
and the beautiful land of socialism 
where the workers “control the gov- 
ernment,” namely, Russia. 


Reparations Policy Repels Germans 


The Russian effort to secure as 
much reparations as possible has 
political as well as economic meaning. 
There is no doubt that the reparations 
policy of Russia has done more to 
repel the German people than any 
other aspect of the Russian program. 
With the gradual change of Russian 
policy, shifting from the removal of 
facilities to a demand for reparations 
from current production, the Russians 
have taken the initiative to demand 
higher levels of industry in Germany in 
order to meet their reparations budget. 

Although the demand for ten billion 
dollars’ worth of reparations out of 
Germany tends to shock the average 
German for the moment, there is some- 
thing tantalizing about it when the Rus- 
sians claim that the higher levels of 
industry will mean jobs and prosperity. 
Such a fantastic situation can be under- 
stood only if one realizes the chaos 
which is Germany in the absence of a 
Western, democratic economic alterna- 
tive. 

More than the reparation payments, 
Russia’ wishes to achieve political con- 
trol. She wants the Ruhr under inter- 
national control to extend her political 
and economic participation while pre- 
venting the complete utilization of the 
Ruhr for the reconstruction of Germany 
and Western Europe. The Russians do 
not, in my opinion, base their program 
solely on whether they can or cannot 
secure reparations. If they could get 
political control and domination of Ger- 
many, reparations would be theirs for 
the asking. It is, therefore, wrong to 
assume that the sole key ta Russian 
policy is the need for economic goods 
to aid in the reconstruction of their own 
country. In terms of Russian plans for 
the future of their economic reconstruc- 
tion and expansion, even ten billion dol- 
lars in reparations over a period of 
ten to twenty years is small and would 
not deflect them from their immediate 
or long-range political goals. 

‘The Russians count on the exhaus- 
tion, the economic misery and a capi- 
talist crisis to cut the ground from 
under the feet of what is actually 
America’s and England’s best antidote 


to Russian expansionism, namely, our 
untold resources for economic recon- 
struction and the ability and desire to 
lift the standard of living of the masses. 
Russia’s ideological propagandistic 
drive cannot be matched by the West- 
ern world, if deprived of our main 
source of strength, namely, material 
and economic prosperity. That explains 
why Stalin can tell Secretary Marshall 
to have “patience”—which, in political 
terms today, can be defined as “exhaus- 
tion.” 

The trade union problem in this kind 
of Germany and world situation takes 
on more significance than the mere 
problem of the recreation and recon- 
struction of a trade union movement in 
a free democratic society. No kind of 
German society can be created without 
the future trade union movement leav- 
ing its impression. Nor can a strong, 
democratic Europe be created without 
a democratic labor movement in Ger- 
many. 

Europe’s industrial heart, with the 
65,000,000 people living there, consti- 
tutes for the future of the world either 
a major threat or a major hope. Which 
way the trade unions of Germany go 
and how they are reconstituted may 
give the final answer. This is why the 
World Federation of Trade Unions in 
recent months has been shifting from 
its original position of hostility to Ger- 
man trade unionists to a position which 
states, in the words of the W.F.T.U.’s 
general secretary, Louis Saillant, that 
the “primordial task” is to achieve the 
integration of the German trade union 
movement into the W.F.T.U. 

There is no national trade union 
movement since the country is still 
divided into zones. The objective of 
both the W.F.T.U. and the Russians 
is to achieve as quickly as possible a 
national trade union organization 
which, at the present moment, they 
hope to control because of the greater 
trade union membership in the Eastern 
zone, inclusive of Berlin. It is esti- 
mated, according to Russian reports, 
that there are 3,500,000 members in the 
Eastern zone. The combined member- 
ship of the three other zones does not 
equal this figure which, even if some- 
what inflated, indicates a preponderance 
of voting strength for the Communists 
in any future national trade union 
movement. Total trade union member- 
ship, inclusive of all zones, approxi- 
mates 7,000,000. In addition to the 
clear control and domination exercised 
by the Communists in the Russian- 
controlled areas, they have achieved a 
degree of penetration into the trade 
union of the Western zones. 

The Communists, with the aid of 
both the French C.G.T. (General Fed- 
eration of Labor) and some individuals 

(Continued on Page 25) 
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f union-made Ameri an goods will ‘be seen next 


The Coming Union-Industries Show 


By I. M. ORNBURN 


i SHOW, 
sponsored by the Union Label 
Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, is the 
new name adopted for A. F. of L. 
Union Label and Industrial Ex- 

hibitions, 

' The next show will be held in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, May 12 
through 16, 1948. It will take 
place in the Milwaukee Audito- 
rium, which is unusually well 
adapted for the unique exhibition. 

The chief purpose is to increase 
the demand for all things union. 
Our exhibitions are where we 
prove, on all counts, that union 
products and services are much the 
superior in quality and workman- 
ship. They are practical examples 
of labor-management cooperation. 
They are also goodwill-building 
events for labor, business and con- 
sumers alike. 

We have developed two sensa- 
tionally successful shows, the first 
in Cincinnati in 1938 and the sec- 
ond in St. Louis in 1946. We are 
confident that our 1948 show will 
be one of the most outstanding 
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events of its kind in the history of 
the American labor movement. 

Another of the principal objec- 
tives is to create sales for those cer- 
tain manufacturers and other em- 
ployers who have collective bar- 
gaining agreements with unions of 
the A. F. of L. 

We have 10,000,000 members of 
A. F. of L. unions and women’s 
auxiliaries who have a total annual 
purchasing power of over $10,- 
000,000,000. Sales resistance for 
union goods is very low among 
them because they are union- 
minded and union label conscious. 
We want them to identify union- 
made products by the union label. 
And that is not all. We want 
them individually to become actual 
salesmen in their communities for 
union goods and services, which 
are always tops. 

In those areas where exhibitions 
are held, thousands will come and 
actually visualize union-made 
products and witness live demon- 
strations of union-operated serv- 
ices. We have had record-break- 
ing crowds at our previous shows. 


MR. ORNBURN 
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Over 300,000 people witnessed the ex- 
hibition in St. Louis. . 

Those eligible to participate in the 
show are all A. F. of L. national and 
international unions as well as all un- 
ion manufacturers, merchandisers and 
unionized industries. 

The Union-Industries Show of 1948 
will be more than the ordinary ex- 
position of material products. of vari- 
ous commercial lines. It includes the 
human factor—the American union 
worker and the American union em- 
ployer. 

Some of the most unique exhibits at 
St. Louis were those of national and 
international unions. They were dra- 
matic demonstrations where union 
workers were actually making union- 
made articles. These “live” booths 
captivated the spectators because there 
was plenty of action. In addition to 
displays of union-made-in- America 
products, union services were also 
shown in many booths. Here again 
action makes the display popular with 
the huge crowds. 


Uncle 


HESE are trying times for every- 
one. Talk of war, with the threat 
of imminent destruction by the atomic 
bomb or some even more fantastic 
weapon, hangs over the head of every 
man and woman in this world today. 
Economic problems are almost _as 
serious. Prices are constantly rising ; 
purchasing power of one’s earnings 
and savings continually drops. 

There is a tremendous sense of in- 
security in world affairs, in national 
affairs, in personal affairs. Public 
opinion polls have revealed that the 
majority of Americans are gravely con- 
cerned with security. 

Employment is good in most fields 
as yet, but federal government em- 
ployes are experiencing mass firings, 
demotions and downgradings. 

Time was when government employ- 
ment was generally accepted as a syn- 
onym for security. True, the govern- 
ment employe knew that he would 
never get a very large salary; he knew 
that in many government jobs the work 
would be repetitious and tiring, and 
that even in the best jobs Uncle Sam 
has to offer it is likely to be extremely 
taxing and filled with headaches. 

But the government service offered 
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The last union label exhibition was 
a stupendous success. It was a living 
symbol of labor-management coopera- 
tion. Our shows have been instituted 
for dramatizing to consumers that 
union-made goods and union services 
are the best buy in America. 

There is also a great deal of glamour 
at our exhibitions. We have gorgeous 
fashion shows, and each day and night 
of the unusual five-day event is high- 
lighted by’ stars of stage, radio and 
screen. Music is furnished by the best 
union bands. 

Union labor’s show last year was 
given nationwide publicity through the 
press and over the radio. The St. 
Louis daily newspapers as well as la- 
bor publications were especially friendly 
and generous in giving full accounts of 
all events and features. The Fox 
Movietone service was installed in the 
auditorium and the St. Louis streetcar 
system printed an ad for the exhibition 
on half of the weekly pass. 

The union market furnishes the most 
conscientious and well-paid workers in 
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By JAMES B. BURNS 


President, American Federation 
of Government Employes 


reasonably good working conditions, 
and the pay—admittedly inadequate for 
many positions—was supplemented by 
a better-than-average retirement sys- 
tem, so that at least a fair prospect of 
security during one’s working life and 
old age could be anticipated. 

In those days government employes 
were envied, even by many who were 
making better salaries in their jobs 
than the government people. 

But now all this is changed.- The in- 
secure state of world affairs is made an 
excuse for forcing government em- 
ployes to “take the rap.” 

In the interest of national security, 
say the “economizers,” the nation 
must save ; its budget must be trimmed ; 
jobs must be slashed; payrolls must 
be cut. 

The personal tragedies of hundreds 
of thousands who are thrown on the 
labor market are not taken into ac- 
count. Not all of those who are being 
ousted are young people who came into 
government service for war jobs. Some 
of them have grown old in the serv- 
ice—old and weary, discouraged and 
disillusioned. 

There are those in the ranks of econ- 
omists who think the present “econo- 


the world. The Union-Industries Show 
will weld the interest and concentrate 
the loyalty of faithful workers and fair 
employers. 

For the union manufacturer, fair 
merchandiser and other unionized in- 
dustries, members of trade unions and 
women’s auxiliaries form a_ steady 
market for volume purchases of high- 
wage consumers. It is the most com- 
pactly organized purchasing market in 
the world. It means greater security 
for union industries, as well as union 
workers, to buy union label goods and 
use union services continually. And 
greatest of all, it eliminates the unfair 
competition of low-wage, non-union 
employers. 

The best way you can help our next 
exhibition is by continually demanding 
union label goods. We want American 
consumers to become convinced: that on 
all counts we can visually prove that 
union products and services have no 
equal in the world. Our exhibitions 
are panoramic show windows for all 
things union. 


lover 


mizing” represents a penny-wise, 
pound-foolish variety. We have all 
known, of course, that there would be 
cuts in personnel at the end of the war, 
but important cuts have been made; 
many employes quit voluntarily, so 
for a time there was comparatively 
little hardship. 

But now cuts are so deep that es- 
sential services are threatened and, in 
addition to the hardships inflicted upon 
government employes who have not 
deserved harsh treatment, the national 
economy may suffer. 

Government employe unions have 
minimized the force of the disaster 
both for the service as a whole and for 
many individuals. The American Fed- 
eration of Government Employes and 
its affiliates will continue to do their 
utmost for the protection of their 
members. 

In these days of preoccupation with 
insecurity, union security is a most 
important item. Union security rep- 
resents the result of our own effort to 
protect ourselves. It is not infallible, 
but we are certainly stronger united 
than alone. 

The stronger your union, the greater 
your security ! 
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A Reactionary Proposal 


HE TAFT-HARTLEY proposal was 

passed over the President’s veto and is now 
law. This new law nullifies legislation guaran- 
teeing workers rights essential to their welfare. 
It is not a forthright statement of purpose with 
direct and simple procedure. Its purpose, im- 
plied but not honestly stated, is to weaken unions. 
It disingenuously charges the National Labor 
Relations Board with maintenance of the right 
to union membership for the selection of rep- 


resentatives for collective bargaining, and also ~ 


with assuring each and every worker the right 
not to belong to a union and not to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers. In addition, it 
safeguards company unions. 

Experience has demonstrated that a union 
shop is essential to union responsibility and en- 
forcement of contract provisions. The Taft- 
Hartley Act restricts the legality of the union 
shop agreement by first requiring the union to 
be designated as the bargaining agency by the 
government and to follow the arbitrary standard 
of securing approval of two-thirds of the mem- 
bership—not of those voting. These procedural 
restrictions deny effective right to a union shop. 

This measure provides penalties for secondary 
| boycotts without-defining them or discriminat- 
ing between \boycotts) for humanitarian objec- 
tives and those for other purposes. Judges will 
make these distinctions in order to fix penalties. 
This puts on the courts responsibility which the 
lawmakers should have assumed and makes for 
legislation by the judiciary—an undemocratic 
tendency. 

The administrative procedure changes pre- 
scribed for the National Labor Relations Board 
are such as will make lawyers’ fees a heavy drain 
on union funds. These changes include the shift 
from rules of the Administrative Procedures Act 
to lawyers’ rules of evidence. The Board is to 
decide the appropriate bargaining unit in each 
case, decide jurisdictional disputes and decide 
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what are reasonable union dues. These are dif- 
ficult matters to decide, and unless decisions are 
wise and just they cause unrest. 

The Board is given the right to secure injunc- 
tions to prevent unfair labor practices, thus re- 
storing government-by-injunction in labor dis- 
putes and denying workers concerned the pro- 
tection of the Norris-LaGuardia Act. The 
President also is authorized to disregard the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act when he declares a strike 
a national emergency threatening national health 
or safety and thus authorizes the use of judicial 
control. 

Lawsuits are made the remedy for contract 
violation instead of administrative hearings and 
procedure under the Board, with the possibil- 
ity of adjusting misunderstandings and quickly 
reaching settlements. Lawsuits will not make 
for speedy adjustments needed in production or 
for cooperative relations after decisions have 
been handed down. 

The effect of this type of legislation must in- 
evitably be the weakening of trade unions by a 
policy of interference in the self-government of 
these voluntary organizations and refusing them 
the means to enforce discipline. The result 
makes the legislation punitive. The legislators 
have responsibility for careful definition of acts 
considered inimical to national welfare, with 
appropriate penalties. To deny rights by pro- 
cedure instead of substantive legislation is not 
straightforward dealing. 

The most unsportsmanlike provision of the 
new law is that which seeks to deny the right 
to use union funds to notify union members as 
to the labor records. of persons representing 
them in Congress. Since 1906 labor records of 
members of Congress have been the Federation’s 
essential instrument in rewarding our friends 
and punishing our enemies. 

The Taft-Hartley Act will not promote in- 
dustrial peace or strengthen the voluntary insti- 
tutions that have made this a land of opportu- 
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nity. It does not promote direct decision of 
economic problems by those concerned on a basis 
of facts and mutual interests. On the contrary, 
it will promote dissension, litigation, determina- 
tion of personal relations by the judiciary in 
accord with legal standards of justice. 

Production and labor relations are essentially 
relations between human beings to which these 
individuals must consent. It is a crucial mis- 
take to interrupt democratic progress in collec- 
tive bargaining, which is the main approach to 
satisfactory industrial government. 


Aggression Continues 


E FOUGHT World War I to stop im- 

perial Germany from imposing its rule on 
neighboring countries. When a proletarian dic- 
tator gained control and substituted a totali- 
‘arian government for a parliamentary system, 
the dictator began aggression to strengthen his 
control. The governments of other nations, be- 
cause they dreaded war, tried appeasement. 
Without a declaration of war, Hitler first forced 
Eastern Europe under his control and then 
turned westward. In accord with treaties of 
alliance and defense, the fighting in World War 
II began. Even before the fighting ended, the 
U.S.S.R., one of the United Nations, began a 
program of aggression to control neighboring 
countries. 

When the terms and conditions which Stalin 
made his conditions of military cooperation be- 
ame known, together with the agreement be- 
tween Hitler and Stalin for dividing Europe, 
we still hoped that the standards of moral in- 
tegrity that had so long been the basis of rela- 
tions between men and nations would prevail. 
No one anticipated delay in determining con- 
ditions of peace or the delay in withdrawing 
armies of occupation. But representatives of 
democratic nations found themselves attempting 
to negotiate with representatives of an organi- 
zation skilled in revolutionary practices and 
willing to employ trickery and terror to gain 
dominion over other people’s lives. 

All peace conferences have either made seri- 
ous concessions to Communist representatives or 
have proved futile. They have been blocked by 
obstructionist tactics and repetitious and inde- 
terminate proposals. They obviously delay de- 
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cisions while their fifth column operatives get 
control of the police and internal departments 
of countries which will give the Politburo a feel- 


ing of security. The fifth columnists are party 


members, schooled in Russia for the work to 
which they are assigned. Then, when all is in 
readiness, a key man, trained to take over the 
government, is sent in and the national army in- 
tegrated with the Soviet and its police made a 
sector of the Soviet secret police. 

There can be no peace between democracy and 
a Communist philosophy that seeks to dominate 
the world by taking from free citizens their per- 
sonal rights, thus denying them opportunity to 
live in accord with their ideals. While we yearn 
for peace and contentment, we know that these 
are achieved only by maintaining ideals of jus- 
tice and personal integrity. 

We realize that Communists have wormed 
their way into all our institutions—even our fed- 
eral government—to serve as spies and agents of 
the Politburo, so that the poison of intrigue con- 
fronts us on all sides. 

Responsibility for defeating these agents of 
despotism cannot be relegated to one agency, as 
in ordinary warfare, but each and every citizen 
must know the enemy and do his full share to 
bring about his defeat. 


Communist Party members and their follow- 
ers are expected to get control of unions. We 
find some operating openly as party members, 


while others hide behind the secrecy of their 


cells. We find Communists advocating unwise 
union policies to hamper constructive action. 
Even our supreme effort to protect unions 
against punitive legislation has been hindered 
by Communist tactics and planning. 

Because we value our freedom we shall exert 
every effort in support of the government’s 
policy to preserve democracies. The contribu- 
tion we are now making is safeguarding our un- 
ions against enemy tactics and rendering assist- 
ance to workers of other countries to help them 
establish their free labor unions. 

Ultimately we can save ourselves only by 
faith in the spiritual concept of democracy. 
Over and above the will of each of us is the good 
of all. That good of all is, in turn, of no good 
unless it conforms to the spiritual nature of man 
and his divine destiny. 
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Oitice Workers in Britain 


By FRED C. WOODS 


Secretary, Clerical and Administrative 


N THE 1890s and early 1900s gi- 

gantic labor forces were on the 
move in Great Britain. After dec- 
ades of struggle, with alternate periods 
of victory and defeat, labor was begin- 
ning to learn the technique of trade 
union organization. Great national 
unions were emerging from the chrys- 
alis of local units. Over large sections 
of British industry the unions were 
taking the form, substance and author- 
ity that they maintain today. 

Among the great forces then emerg- 
ing covering miners, dockers, engineers, 
railwaymen and all the major indus- 
tries, it was unlikely that the emergence 
of a trade union for clerks would cause 
much stir. It was a poor, puny thing, 
to be sure—its life maintained by a few 
bands of enthusiasts in the main com- 
mercial centers. Nonetheless, it rep- 
resented a revolution. 

For clerical workers were, by tradi- 
tion, “employers’ men.” They enjoyed 
a position of some advantage, especially 
in respect of security of employment. 
The hope of promotion loomed large on 
the horizon. It needed courage to 
break away and assert a position of 
independence through trade union ac- 
tion in preference to the accepted posi- 
tion of doubtful superiority and doubt- 
ful privilege. 

And doubtful the superiority and the 
privileges were revealed to be, as indus- 
try developed into the Twentieth Cen- 
tury pattern of Big Business. The 
mecca of the clerk, his hope of becoming 
a partner or even a manager, grew re- 
mote as combines replaced the individ- 
ual employer and a board of directors 
replaced the old-time personal contact 
with the boss. 

The early pioneers of the unign fore- 
saw this development. They saw that 
the future setup of industry would place 
the clerk in precisely the same need 
of trade union protection as all other 
workers. It was not easy, however, to 
convince the great mass of clerical 
workers of the truth of their contention. 

To many, the stark reality of their 
economic dependence was not apparent 
until the industrial depression of the 
1930s hit manual and non-manual 
workers alike. The periodic unemploy- 
ment that in the past had affected only 
certain classes of workers was replaced 
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by mass unemployment covering all 
classes. The clerk, discharged after 
twenty or thirty years’ service with 
one firm, was one of the most pitiful 
exhibits on the industrial dust heap. 
But long before the Thirties the 
union had emerged from its early ob- 
scurity and was functioning as an ef- 
fective medium for establishing cleri- 
cal wages and conditions. It was ef- 
fective, it should be made clear, over a 
limited field, for in the face of the bit- 
ter opposition of employers to the 
emergence of trade unionism among 
their staff workers, its growth was slow 
and its struggles for recognition bitter. 
Great advances made during World 
War I fell away in subsequent years as 
the rising tide of unemployment forced 
even the strongest trade unions into 
fighting rear-guard actions for the 
maintenance of their standards. 


Historic Accord in 1920 


Nonetheless, the foundations of a 
clerks’ union were laid. In 1920 the 
union entered. into an agreement with 
the Engineering and Allied Employers’ 
National Federation, the representative 
organization of the major engineering 
establishments in the country. The 
agreement set out the procedure to be 
followed for the avoidance and settle- 
ment of disputes between the union and 
engineering employers and established 
the right of the union to organize engi- 
neering clerks. 

From that time forward victimiza- 
tion of trade unionists in engineering 
offices was finished. Negotiations have 
been carried out at local and district 
levels, resulting in the establishment of 
what is virtually a national minimum 
rate in engineering. Strenuous efforts 
by the union to improve the minimum 
by extending it from age 21 to age 25 
have so far failed, but these efforts will 
be continued, and with them will go 
further efforts to establish agreed rates 
for the higher grade workers. 

During the war years, with the heavy 
weight of civilian labor in the munitions 
industry, engineering in all its aspects 
occupied much time and thought. But 
our union is proud of its position as a 
general clerical union and its interests 
range wide. 

The struggles to establish trade 


unionism among colliery staffs are 
worthy of mention, if only because they 
typify the stubborn resistance of em- 
ployers to the organization of their staff 
workers. 

The story runs from South Wales, 
traditional center of industrial unrest, 
to Yorkshire and over the border to 
Scotland. The bitterest battles cen- 
tered around the issue of recognition 
of the union’s right to organize. Wage 
rates took second place while this battle 
was fought out. Arbitration machin- 
ery, set up during the war period to 
avoid industrial disputes, failed to deal 
with the issue. A special court of in- 
quiry, established by the Ministry of 
Labor and National Service, reported 
in favor of the union. The ruling was 
ignored by the employers. 

In 1943 the union was forced to take 
strike action. The strike lasted five 
days. The employers capitulated. The 
same experience was repeated more 
recently in Yorkshire, with the same 
result. 

Meanwhile, between 1941 and 1946 
the union had secured a series of agree- 
ments and arbitration awards and es- 
tablished such a degree of organization 
that something not far short of national 
standards for colliery staff workers is 
in process of emerging. 

The union is established among cler- 
ical workers in the great cooperative 
movement, and in recent months has 
taken part in negotiations with other 
unions for the setting up of national 
standards of payment in place of the 
hundreds of local agreements hitherto 
prevailing. Clerks in the light castings 
industry in Scotland have been covered 
by a group agreement. The main under- 
takings in the cocoa and chocolate trade 
have their office staffs covered by agree- 
ments. with the union. Other agree- 
ments cover sections of the brick indus- 
try, gas and electricity undertakings, 
local government clerks and numerous 
commercial establishments. And _ the 
work goes on. 

All the indications are that the tide 
is running strongly in favor of trade 
unionism. Men back from war serv- 
ice have proved themselves a lively 
influence among their fellow workers. 
They are not disposed to sit down un- 
der unfavorable conditions and await 
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the good intentions of the boss. They 
are giving his good intentions a jolt in 
the right direction by seeking out and 
establishing trade union organization, 
and, with the experience gained by the 
union, that organization is likely to be 
maintained. 

Not that the future is free from dif- 
ficulties. Employers have not been 
slow to appreciate that they must face 
the possibility of trade union organiza- 
tion among all sections of their “black- 
coated” workers. They have not been 
slow in seeking to divert the movement 
into innocuous channels. Internal 
unionism—the “house union” or “staff 
association” [company union ]—has 
been the device used by employers to 
break the power of the union. Spon- 
sored by the employer and guided by 
him, the staff association has in a num- 
ber of cases proved effective as a di- 
version. 

A secondary device has taken the 
form of employer-sponsored benefit so- 


cieties, providing superannuation on 
contributions received from employer 
and worker but forbidding member- 
ship in a trade union to would-be bene- 
ficiaries. This, too, has met with a 
degree of success. 

But the union is building now on sure 
foundations. It has demonstrated its 
ability to get things done. By its af- 
filiation with the Trades Union Con- 
gress it is working in close harmony 
with the main body of British trade 
unionists. 


Labor's Rise to Power a Boost 


The advent of the Labor government 
has given fresh hope that the wider 
interests of black-coated workers can 
now be pressed forward. For example, 
the need for an official inspection of 
office premises, similar to that provided 
for factories and workshops under the 
Factory Act, has long been apparent 
to the Clerical and Administrative 
Workers Union. Efforts have been 


made to induce successive governments 
to introduce legislation and private 
members’ bills have been promoted, but 
without success. Under Labor a com- 
mittee of inquiry was established by 
our Home Office, and the union pre- 
pared evidence for presentation. 

Not least among the tasks confront- 
ing the union is to inculcate into the 
black-coated worker a sense of his im- 
portance in the industrial setup. Less 
vocal than the manual worker, less 
pressing in his demands for attention, 
he has been forced in recent years into 
the background. Yet the value of his 
contribution in oiling the wheels of in- 
dustry and commerce will not be dis- 
puted. 

When office workers awake fully to 
an appreciation of the strength inher- 
ent in their position, there will emerge 
a trade unionism that will rival any 
so far established in our country. To 
that end the Clerical and Adminis- 
trative Workers are marching forward. 


Workers in an office in England. Their union has amply proved that it has ability to win benefits for them 
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F NASHVILLE Zercecteg 


HE Trades and Labor Council of 
Nashville, Tennessee, always has 
been a progressive group, and under 
the leadership of President Lee Sanders 
it has been exceptionally successful in 
initiating and putting into operation a 
program for closer cooperation between 
organized labor and fair employers. 
Perhaps the outstanding factor in 
bringing these groups into friendly as- 
sociation has been a local Labor-Man- 
agement Committee. President Sanders 
is the man chiefly responsible for the 
formation of this committee. He in- 
vited the Nashville Chamber of Com- 
merce to name eight members to meet 
from time to time with eight members 
of the Trades and Labor Council to 
discuss local problems and conditions. 
Dinner meetings have been held at 
intervals of two or three months, with 
the A. F. of L. and the Chamber alter- 
nating as hosts. A better understand- 
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ing of the problems of both labor and 
industry has been the result of these 
get-togethers. No holds are barred in 
the discussions. Subjects to be consid- 
ered are announced in advance. The 
group serving as host furnishes the 
chairman to conduct the program. Mr. 
Sanders acts as permanent chairman 
for labor, and Mr. Lipscomb Davis, a 
leader in the Nashville Chamber of 
Commerce, serves as permanent chair- 
man for management. These meetings 
have not solved all existing problems, 
but they have produced a number of 
results pleasing to all concerned. 

The Nashville Trades and Labor 
Council joined heartily in the American 
Federation of Labor’s big organizing 
drive in the South, launched in May, 
1946. The Council has employed a 
full-time local organizer since the be- 
ginning of the drive and the results 
have been gratifying. Many thousands 
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of new members have been added 
through established tocal unions and 
newly chartered organizations. This 
work is under the general direction of 
James Morgan, a delegate to the 
Trades and Labor Council from the 
Typographical Union. E.‘H. Cantrell, 
a delegate from the Printing Pressmen, 
is a special part-time organizer for his 
international union in Nashville. 


Gains in Printing Industry 


Our city is a large printing center 
and membership gains in that industry 
have been especially noteworthy. Sev- 
eral Negro church groups have their 
denominational publishing houses in 
Nashville, and for years they have em- 
ployed Negroes exclusively at un- 
believably low wages.. These workers 
now belong to Local 521, Nashville 
Printing and Specialty Workers Union, 
and are making rapid strides toward 
obtaining the prevailing wage for the 
printing industry in Nashville under 
the leadership of their president, 
George Boyd. 

Local 513, Nashville Printing and 
Specialty Workers Union, has been 
chartered to take care of workers em- 
ployed in the corrugated box manufac- 
turing plants of this city. Although 
wage rates in this extensive industry 
are still low, they are being noticeably 
incredsed through negotiations by 
Local 513. 

Nashville is the seat of Davidson 
County, and soon after V-J Day the 
County Highway Employes were or- 
ganized as Local 93, American Federa- 
tion of State, County and Municipal 
Employes. Hal Swann is president of 
this group. Under his leadership sub- 
stantial wage increases have been ob- 
tained for all Davidson County high- 
way employes. 

Nashville’s vast textile industry has 
been penetrated by an A. F. of L. union 
for the first time. The United Textile 
Workers of America won an election 
not very long ago at the Southern 
Spinning Mill and plans are being made 
to organize the more than 7,000 work- 
ers in the city who come within the 
jurisdiction of this union. 
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Local 1557 of the Retail Clerks In- 
ternational Association was recently 
chartered in Nashville. Although com- 
posed entirely of shoe store employes 
at the time this article was being writ- 
ten, the local is planning to organize 
the clerks in various other retail estab- 
lishments. 

Employes of the Nashville plant of 
the Meade Paper Company have been 
organized since V-J Day, while Local 
279 of the Chemical Workers, one of 
Nashville’s newest A. F. of L. organi- 
zations, has a contract with the Ten- 
nessee Products Company, which is 
now a union shop, with dues check- 
off and other advantageous features. 
Local 270 has the opportunity to be- 
come the largest union organization in 
Nashville. 

W. E. Cheek, a member of the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters, Local 507, 
is working out of Nashville as a spe- 
cial organizer for the A. F. of L. He 
has organized a large group of saw- 
mill workers in the adjacent town of 
McMinnville and his efforts should 
soon add other local unions in the Mid- 
die Tennessee area. 

W. E. Day, business representative 
of the Painters Union, Local 456, is 
president of the Nashville Building and 
Construction Trades Council. This is 
a livewire organization whose affiliated 
unions supply the craftsmen for all the 
leading building contractors. President 
Day reports that conditions are im- 
proving and relations with the em- 
ployers have been, in general, on a very 
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friendly and cooperative basis. Local 
union memberships in the building 
trades are increasing and future em- 
ployment prospects are excellent, with 
several large construction projects soon 
to get under way. The Nashville Trades 
and Labor Council always assists the 
Building and Construction Trades 
Council in every possible manner, thus 
presenting a united front for obtaining 
advantages through the A. F. of L. 
movement in this city. 

E. H. Cantrell is president of the 
Nashville Allied Printing Trades Coun- 
cil. Under his leadership the five print- 
ing crafts are making substantial prog- 
ress. It was largely through President 
Cantrell’s efforts as a special interna- 
tional union organizer that the em- 
ployes of the Negro church publishing 
houses, as previously recorded, were 
brought into the A. F. of L. fold. 

And there can 
be nothing but 
praise for the ad- 
mirable work that 
the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the 
Nashville Trades 
and Labor Council 
is doing. The 
women’s group is 
composed of dele- 
gates from the 
local union auxil- 
iaries. Mrs. R: H. 

Poag is president 
of this progressive 
sisterhood, whose 


latest activity is putting on weekly 
entertainments for the benefit of the 
Labor Temple Improvement Fund. 
The Nashville Trades and Labor 
Council owns and publishes a weekly 
paper, Trades and Labor News. The 
present writer, a delegate to the Coun- 
cil from the Musicians Union, Local 
257, is editor and advertising director. 
Now in its ninth year of ownership by 
the Council, the publication enjoys the 
confidence and esteem of the Nashville 
public. The paper is operated under 
the supervision of a board of control. 
The Nashville Trades and Labor 
Council meets on the second and fourth 
Thursdays of each month in Council 
Hall at the Labor Temple. Since 1920 
the A. F. of L. movement in Nashville 
has owned its Labor Temple, a struc- 
ture of three floors and basement, a 
block in depth. Besides numerous of- 
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fices and meeting halls, it includes the 
spacious Labor Temple Auditorium, 
formerly,known as McAdoo Hall. The 
privy building has been debt-free since 
The Nashville Labor Temple, so far 
as this writer has ever been able to 
learn, is the only Labor Temple in 
the United States that has been the 
scene of a wedding. On Thursday 
night, November 23, 1944, the meeting 
of the Trades and Labor Council ad- 
journed to participate in the wedding of 
President Sanders and Miss Novella 
West, business representative for the 
Garment Workers, Local 133, and a 
delegate to the Council from that union. 
All taking part in the ceremony were 
members of A. F. of L. unions, includ- 
ing the officiating minister, Dr. Alva 
Taylor, a member of the American 
Federation of Teachers. 

The Nashville Trades and Labor 
Council also has the distinction of hav- 
ing in its membership delegates who 
have originated a labor anthem and a 
labor flag, both of which have been 
adopted as official by the Council and 


the Tennessee Federation of Labor, 
The anthem is called “Onward, Labor 
Standards.” 

For many years the Nashville Trades 
and Labor Council has conducted one 
of the largest Labor Day celebrations 
in the United States. Held at the 
Tennessee State Fair Grounds in Nash- 
ville, it attracts some 18,000 spectators 
each year. 

Delegates from local unions affiliated 
with the Council attend the annual bar- 
gaining sessions conducted by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil and the management of the great 
TVA, at which time a new contract is 
negotiated and signed by TVA and 
fifteen A. F. of L. unions representing 
16,000 TVA employes. This is a very 
significant example of union-manage- 
ment cooperation. No disagreement 
has ever occurred between the parties 
taking part in these annual get-to- 
gethers. 

Officials elected in January to serve 
the Nashville Trades and Labor Coun- 
cil through 1947 are: Lee Sanders, 
president; William Day, first vice- 


president ; Captain L. E. Potts, second 
vice-president ; W. C. Clark, financial 
secretary; Mrs. Pearl Guest, recording 
secretary; John W. Caudle, sergeant 
at arms; J. J. Brockman, Miss Vera 
Hailey and Buford E. Winfrey, trus- 
tees; John Conroy and O. B. Fuson, 
serving with President Sanders as the 
Executive Committee ; and James Mor- 
gan, member of the Welfare Board. 

Financial Secretary Clark is the old- 
est delegate to the Council, being in his 
seventy-eighth year. A delegate from 
the Painters Union, Local 456, since 
1901, he has served as financial secre- 
tary since 1931, when he succeeded 
William C. Birthright, now president 
of the Barbers International Union and 
a vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

David Hanly, delegate from Local 
20, Typographical Union, is 75 and the 
second oldest delegate to the Council. 
Like Brother Clark, he is a former 
president of the Council. At present 
Brother Hanly is Superintendent of 
Workmen’s Compensation in the Ten- 
nessee Department of Labor. 


Report on Italy Made by Visiting Democrats 


TALY is struggling to establish a 
democracy. Italian stability is im- 
portant to the United States. On the 
other hand, Russia wants chaos in Italy 
and the Communists of that country are 
causing lots of trouble. Italy is one of 
many battle- 
grounds where 
the contest be- 
tween West and 
East, between 
democracy and 
totalitarianism, 
is in progress. 
Keenly inter- 
ested in the 
art which 
taly is to play 
in the world 
from now on, 
the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union extended invitations 
to address its recent convention in 
Cleveland to two outstanding leaders 
of Italian liberalism—Matteo Matte- 
otti, son of a renowned foe of Mussolini 
who was murdered by the Blackshirts, 
and Giuseppe Saragat, a key figure in 
the democratic movement. The two 
men flew across the Atlantic in order 
to speak at the convention. 

Signor Saragat said the freedom- 
loving people of Italy are apprehensive 
because they see “the threatening 
shadow of dictatorship” rising again. 

Economic misery is the country’s 
“Public Enemy No. 1,” he declared. 
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Asserting that the situation is very 
serious, Signor Saragat insisted that 
“excessive pessimism is not justified.” 
Despite many obvious difficulties, he 
said, “there still exist the necessary 
conditions for final triumph in Italy of 
that kind of democracy which, after 
two centuries of glorious history, is so 
deeply rooted in the hearts of you 
Americans.” 

Young Signor Matteotti spoke as 
follows : 

“We are here to tell you that it is 
difficult to fight for democracy in a 
country like Italy where, together with 
the misery of the laboring masses, you 
still find a dangerous remnant of totali- 
tarian spirit; where, together with 
2,300,000 unemployed, there are those 
who fish in the troubled waters of 
despair and dissatisfaction, and where, 
in sharp contrast with the starvation 
wages of millions of workers, you still 
find a greedy, backward, privileged and 
reactionary wealthy class. 

“Italy is like a sick body just out of 
a serious sickness, the sickness of Fas- 
cism—of which it still keeps some 
germs and contains, therefore, the dan- 
ger of new infections and new totali- 
tarian adventures. 

“Three years have passed since the 
liberation of our country and not many 
steps forward have been made. The 
Italian economic and political situation 
is critical and shaky. Our task is to 
lead and guide our country toward a 


true democratic rebirth and toward a 
peaceful but real economic revival by 
overcoming the handicaps of the back- 
ward forces and the threat of a new 
dictatorship which we know is hated 
by the overwhelming majority of the 
Italian people. 

“The funda- 
mental charac- 
ter of the move- 
ment we repre- 
sent is the full 
and complete 
confidence we 
place in the 
creative power 
of the demo- 
cratic method. 
We reject any 

eee Bind of dicts- 
torship. We reject dictatorships from 
the right and we reject dictatorships 
from the left, because in our views 
dictatorship is the system peculiar to 
minorities which know that they can- 
not enjoy the support of the majority 
of the people. 

“We will fight against any type of 
dictatorship because dictatorship is the 
enemy of our great ideal, the building 
up of a commonwealth of free people. 
For this fight we need help—economic 
assistance from the masses of those 
peoples who understand us. It is the 
interest of these peoples, it is in the 
interest of peace, that Italian democracy 
should survive and consolidate itself.” 
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EVADA, with its rolling hills, 

high sierras, fertile valleys, beau- 
tiful Lake Tahoe, powerful Boulder 
Dam and productive mines, is not pri- 
marily an industrial state. 

However, since its early settlement, 
Nevada has enjoyed an enviable labor 
record. The pioneer spirit has only 
helped to establish and strengthen or- 
ganized labor in the state. The general 
trends and changes in the nation and 
the world have naturally affected the 
growth of the Nevada State Federation 
of Labor. 

Nevada boasts many beautiful homes 
and resort hotels. Their construction 
has afforded employment for the buiid- 
ing trades. And because the state ap- 
peals so strongly to tourists, there is 
increased need for bartenders, musi- 
cians and culinary workers. Then there 
are the teamsters, the retail clerks, the 
butchers and food handlers and many 
other wage-earners who are affiliated 
with organized labor. 

Almost everywhere there is some 
sort of union activity, and today the 
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By HARRY A. DEPAOLI 


President, Nevada State Federation of Labor 


membership of the Nevada State Fed- 
eration of Labor is at its highest level. 

This has not come about without 
hard work. Since the inception of or- 
ganized labor in Nevada, the State 
Federation of Labor has been instru- 
mental in formulating and securing the 
enactment of progressive labor legis- 
lation. 

The trade union movement of Ne- 
vada has been responsible for electing 
many labor leaders to the State Legis- 
lature. This term two vice-presidents 
of the Nevada State Federation of 
Labor are state legislators, one serving 
in the Assembly and the other in the 
Senate. A former president of the 
Nevada State Federation of Labor is 
secretary of the Senate. 

Work stoppages in our state have 
been so few as to be almost negligible. 
When stoppages have occurred they 
have been brief. With the cooperation 
of the president of the Nevada State 
Federation of Labor, the Labor Com- 
missioner of Nevada and other officials, 
such difficulties as have arisen have 
usually been resolved in short order. 

The last convention of the Nevada 
State Federation of Labor was the 
largest ever held. Many beneficial poli- 
cies were adopted at that gathering. 

The future of labor appears bright 
and harmonious in this frontier state. 
Much can be said of the cordial rela- 
tionships which exist in Nevada be- 
tween labor and management and the 
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various state officials who value the 
opinions and sincere efforts of mem- 
bers of organized labor. 

Weare proud to be affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor and we 
are proud of the achievements of the 
Nevada State Federation of Labor. 
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IN THE BUCKEYE STATE 


By COLEMAN 


A, F. of L. Organizer in Cleveland 


HE hundreds af thousands of 

American Federation of Labor 
members in the state of Ohio played a 
large part in making the United States 
the arsenal of democracy during the 
hard years of war. This involved many 
sacrifices, but no one has any regrets 
about that, for the achievement of vic- 
tory over our nation’s enemies was 
all-important. 

Since V-J Day our unions in Ohio 
have won many substantial economic 
gains, mostly through amicable negotia- 
tions. In some instances, however, it 
took a struggle. 

Soon after V-J Day the overwhelm- 
ing majority of our members received 
Wage increases averaging 18% cents 
an hour. This was accomplished in all 
but a few cases without any loss of 
time. In addition to the wage in- 
creases, our unions won improved va- 
cation arrangements as well as pay for 
six holidays and sick leave with pay. 

In current negotiations our unions 
are seeking to write health and wel- 
fore programs into contracts with em- 
ployers. The more progressive man- 
agements are attempting to meet labor 
halfway on these benefits that will 
bring increased security to the worker. 

In our “second round” of negotia- 
tions for new contracts since V-J Day 
we have been highly successful, winning 
further wage increases and other bene- 
fits. The wage increases obtained in 
the second round run as high as 15 to 
20 cents an hour. This advance is, of 
course, in addition to the average in- 
crease of 18% cents an hour received 
in 1946. In a few instances, however, 
we have come up against a brick wall. 

Our section of the country has such 
industries as rubber, clothing, steel and 
steel fabricating, automobile parts and 
electrical appliances. It was therefore 
able to make the switch back from war 
to peace without too much difficulty. 
Very little time was lost as a result of 
reconversion layoffs. 

The only strikes of any duration par- 
ticipated in by the A. F. of L. occurred 
in the match and enameling industries. 
These strikes took place because man- 
agement refused to grant wage in- 
creases to keep their employes on a 
par with other workers in the area. 
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It has been the practice of the 
A. F. of: L. organizing staff in 
Ohio to hold meetings periodic- 
ally of representatives of federal 
labor unions. There are about 
100 federal locals in the state. 
Some are rather small, while 
others have as many as 2,000 
members, These meetings serve 
to keep the officers of federal 
labor unions fully informed con- 
cerning current developments as 
they affect collective bargaining. 

At a recent meeting we had in 
attendance representatives from 
sixty-eight of our federal labor 
unions and representatives from 
fifteen central labor unions. Since 
the end of the war we have been 
inviting the central labor unions 
because it has been primarily 
through their cooperation and the 
cooperation of their organizing com- 
mittees that we have been successful 
in organizing in the different communi- 
ties. Virtually all the central labor 
unions in Ohio are on their toes and 
and have active organizing, educational 
and legislative committees. 

In addition, the Ohio State Federa- 
tion of Labor has been very active, 
particularly in the field of legislation. 
This work was carried on by Phil 
Hannah when he was secretary of the 
State Federation, and since his ap- 
pointment as Assistant U.S. Secretary 
of Labor the legislative work has been 
conducted by Michael J. Lyden, presi- 
dent of the State Federation. 

The legislative comthittees of the cen- 
tral labor unions have given assistance 
by contacting the legislators from their 
respective areas at any time the State 
Federation has called upon them to 
do so. 

Often in the past organized labor has 
neglected to educate new members in 
the ways and purposes of the trade 
union movement. In Ohio we are no 
longer making that mistake. The cen- 
tral body at Elyria has discussed with 
the Board of Education of that com- 
munity plans to establish a high school 
course dealing with trade unions and 
collective bargaining. We have found 
that labor’s educational committees are 
very active and successful where strong 
Teachers Unions exist. Normally, the 
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delegates from the Teachers Union take 
leading roles in these educational pro- 
grams. 

Industry, generally, is expanding 
throughout the Cleveland area. Within 
a sixty-mile radius a number of large 
plants have just recently been com- 
pleted. These are to employ from 2,000 
to 15,000 persons each. The A. F. of 
L. central bodies and international 
unions have been alert and already 
have active organizing campaigns in 
operation where the plants have been 
completed. The Molders, Polishers, 
Blacksmiths and Teamsters have been 
devoting considerable time and effort 
to the organization of these plants 

The building trades unions have co- 
operated 100 per cent in these drives. 
The building trades representatives 
have contacted and organized the first 
production and maintenance workers 
on many of these jobs, inasmuch as 
production and maintenance start in 
most instances before the construction 
project has been completed. 

A further indication of the progress 
being made is the recent chartering of 
men in the lake shipping industry under 
the banner of the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots. For over thirty years there had 
been no organization of these men in 
the bulk freighter trade on the Great 
Lakes. With this new charter we ex- 
pect within a very short time to have 
this craft organized virtually 100 per 
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cent. The men eligible for membership 
in this organization are the captains, 
mates and pilots on lake freighters of 
3,000 tons and more. As this organi- 
zation grows and expands, so will the 
organization of the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union, which represents the 
rank and file employes on the ships. 


fermany 


The American Federation of Labor 
has made substantial progress in Ohio 
over the past ten years and, in view 
of the united efforts being put forth by 
the international unions, the central 
labor unions and the federal labor 
unions, the progress may be much 
greater during the coming years despite 


in Chaos 


(Continued from Page 13) 


in the French military administration, 
have practically secured control of the 
as yet weakly organized trade unions in 
the French zone. The French zone, in 
addition to having the lowest food ra- 
tions, has the weakest trade union de- 
velopment because of the occupation 
authorities’ policy of discouraging the 
creation of a real, free trade union 
movement. 

In the British zone the Communists 
have made large inroads into the coal 
miners’ Organization and the metal 
trade unions. There are reports which 
indicate growing strength in the rail- 
way trade unions. That the Commu- 
nists have not made more progress is 
due to excellent Social Democratic 
leadership on the one hand and Russian 
blunders on the other. 

In the American zone the Commu- 
nists have made the least progress, but 
they are beginning to make inroads into 
several sections of the labor movement. 
What is even more important, the Com- 
munists have developed a tremendous 
campaign to capture control of the 
works councils, which are now organ- 
ized in every German factory and are 
guaranteed legal existence by a special 
works council law. . 

Wherever such control can be 
secured or wherever they can success- 
fully practice their propaganda, the 
Communists’ aim is to sabotage the 
activity and solidarity of the trade 
union movement, which is controlled 
by the Social Democrats. 

This type of drive becomes all the 
more serious when. we consider that 
we are developing trade unions in a 
veritable economic vacuum. Trade 
unions cannot successfully function in 
an economy which does not permit the 
very elementary practices of collective 
bargaining. Where such a state of 
affairs exists, the unions are being 
forced to assume other responsibilities, 
including state and governmental 
duties, under the worst possible circum- 
stances. German trade union leaders 
find themselves more and more unable 
to practice what they are preaching to 
the new recruits of unionism. Great 
masses of people who have been won 
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over to unionism in the belief that this 
isa democratic way to achieve a higher 
standard of living and a higher degree 
of social consciousness are ripe for 
Communist demagogues, who wish to 
utilize the present situation to secure 
control of the labor movement. Wher- 
ever this is impossible in the trade 
unions, the Communists attempt to pit 
the works councils, which contain many 
non-union members as well as union- 
ists, against the trade union movement 
in order to destroy the influence of the 
more moderate, rational leaders or push 
the latter into rash and provocative 
actions, 

Thus we have the danger of the 
present union leadership being faced 
with an internal revolt and with the un- 
bearable burden of assuming responsi- 
bility for the present chaos and despair. 

It is difficult to realize the amazing 
courage which the trade union leaders 
of Germany are showing in a desperate 
attempt to hold their organizations to- 


gether, to take care of the interests of 


their membership, to assume untold 
tasks and hardships in a collapsing 
economy and resist the demagogic at- 
tacks both inside and outside their 
movement. They have proved their 
worth as true democrats and union men, 
but for this they may have to pay with 
their political lives. 

In the light of the foregoing descrip- 
tion of Germany today, it is necessary 
that American policy begin to face up 
to the realities of the situation and 
assess what has to be done without re- 
gard for what may be unpleasant and 
difficult tasks. Some of these things are: 

(1) Economic policy in Germany 
must be geared to the necessity of 
integrating Western Germany into the 
economy of the rest of Europe and the 
world. 

(2) Levels of industry must be re- 
vised upward, emphasizing what is 
necessary for Western Germany to 
live independently without any hope 
of securing integration with Eastern 
Germany within the very near future. 

(3) Immediate steps ought to be 
taken to secure, along with a stabilized 
economy, a stabilized monetary sys- 





legislative obstacles. At no time has 
the A. F. of L. movement in Ohio been 
more strongly solidified. 

Every present indication is that 
many thousands of Ohio workers now 
unorganized will become union people 
under the banner of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor ithe months to come. 


tem which would permit some degree 
of the restoration of incentive in Ger- 
many’s economic life. Something must 
be done to prevent the excessive 
amount of notes in circulation and 
liquid banking resources from leading 
to a runaway inflation. 

(4) An immediate reparations plan 
should be laid down so that the Ger- 
mans will know exactly which. ma- 
chines and equipment are to be re- 
moved and which shall remain. A defi- . 
nite time limit should be established 
and the reparations should be exam- 
ined in the light of the needs of a 
functioning German economy. In 
other words, we should attempt to 
state as clearly as possible to the 
Germans the extent of the punishment 
and what they have to look forward 
to after they have paid for the crime 
which their country committed against 
the world. 

(5) The policy of neutrality must 
be dropped and sufficient resources 
found to permit the non-Communist 
democratic forces to live and resist 
the invasion of the Russian-sponsored 
“Einheit” movement. 

(6) The American occupation 
should be transferred from the mili- 
tary to civilian administration as 
quickly as possible with the aim of 
speeding up the eventual control of 
Germany’s economic and political life 
by the German people themselves. 

(7) The continuance of controls to 
prevent Germany from becoming a 
war-making nation again can be very 
simply maintained through a system of 
periodic checks on German industries 
and economic enterprises. The armies 
can continue to remain as long as the 
other powers maintain such forces, 
and as long as the general situation 
both in Germany and Europe requires 
military control. 





Irving Brown is writing 
a timely, down-to-earth 
article on the situation in 





which will appear in the 
next issue of this magazine 
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N BRITAIN today one of the most 

important democratic forces is the 
cooperative movement. It has 9,000,000 
members, tens of thousands of shops, 
factories, warehouses, depots, vehicles 
and halls, and transacts a yearly busi- 
ness which now exceeds $1,326,000,000. 

This mighty movement has sprung 
from a tiny seed—a seed that was 
planted at Rochdale, England, a little 
over 102 years ago. 

It was toward the end of 1844 that 
the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers So- 
ciety opened the doors of the first 
modern cooperative society in a back 
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Shown above are two of thousands 
of buildings owned by the mighty 
cooperative movement in Britain 


street called Toad Lane, in the indus- 
trial weaving town of Rochdale. 

For almost a year previously a few 
poor men—traditionally twenty-eight 
in number—had saved up week by 
week a few pence. Near the end of the 


year they found themselves with £28. 


With this insignificant capital, they 
decided to rent a little shop in Toad 
Lane. The rent was five shillings 
($1) a week. With the remaining 
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money they purchased a small stock. 

They were not shopkeepers in the 
ordinary way, however. They were 
not seeking to make profits for capital 
but to abolish profits on capital. The 
purpose of these pioneers was to accu- 
mulate capital of their own to be used 
to provide employment for their own 
members. They wanted to be able to 
buy good food, free from adulteration. 
They desired to free working people 
from the debts they incurred with re- 
tailers. They desired to secure the 
means whereby they could educate 
themselves. 

Their greatest title to fame is that 
they laid down a code for the conduct 
of societies which made their develop- 
ment certain and which, even after 4 
hundred years, is sound and workable. 
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Their scheme can be summarized_as 
follows : 

(1) Open membership for all. 

(2) Equal voice in control for all 
members, regardless of the amount of 
capital which they could invest. 

(3) Distribution of all trading sur- 
plus back to the members in propor- 
tion to their trade, instead of in pro- 
portion to their capital. 


Almost from the first, the Rochdale 
principles proved a success. Year by 
year the society increased its member- 
ship and, therefore, its trade, and that 
trade yielded dividends on purchases 
which provided the nucleus of -savings 
for later developments. The dividends 
returned to the consumer. The co- 
operative undertaking was a great and 
important factor in helping ill-fed and 
ill-clothed households in Rochdale. 

Needless to say, the success of the 
Rochdale pioneers led to the spread 
of the idea to other towns and cities 
where cooperative societies took root 
and flourished. The Rochdale pioneers 
themselves were eager to assist and 
proved to be good missionaries for the 
new movement. 


600,000 Members by 1882 


In a comparatively short time Eng- 
land had hundreds of cooperative so- 
cieties, all working on the Rochdale 
plan. By 1882 the hundreds had grown 
to over a thousand, with a total mem- 
bership of 600,000, and a total trade 
of £17,500,000. 

At this time most cooperative socie- 
ties owned shops in back streets, but 
they were the workers’ own shops, 
owned and controlled by them and 
working only for them, and they were 
justly proud of these shops. 

As early as the Sixties of the last 
century, the cooperative movement in 
Britain had become nationwide in ex- 
tent and had set up three national or- 
ganizations. One was the Cooperative 
Union, the central coordinating in- 
strument for policy and organization, 
and the others were the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society and the Scottish 
Cooperative Wholesale Society, the 
two latter being federal societies for 
wholesale and productive work, formed 
by the basic retail societies for their 
own service in England and Scotland, 
respectively. 

The wholesale societies were con- 
trolled in the same democratic manner 
as the affiliated retail societies. They 
made soap in their own soap works. 
They acquired tea plantations abroad, 
established commodity depots in Den- 
mark, America and West Africa. They 
hired and eventually bought ships of 
their own. They manufactured all 
sorts of domestic commodities—from 
flour to furniture, from cigarettes to 
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cattle food, from beds to brushes, and 
blankets, crockery, bicycles, hosiery, 
underwear, margarine, perambulators. 

They were large-scale builders and 
architects. They started their own 
bank and their own insurance society. 
They transacted the huge operation 
of the retail trade of the movement 
through their own depots, factories 
and warehouses, at home and abroad. 
Just as the retail societies eliminated 
the profit motive from retail transac- 
tions, so the wholesales added their 
own contribution by eliminating the 
profit motive from wholesale and pro- 
ductive transactions, all the surplus 
ultimately coming down to the original 
consumer: as dividend on purchases. 

Today British cooperative societies 
are in a vastly improved position. 
Their stores have come out of the 
back streets on to the main streets. To 
the first simple household commodi- 
ties they have added all the range of 
goods required by modern man and 
his family. The retail societies have 
built emporia which offer to coopera- 
tors all the resources of clothing for 
men and women. 

In some industries—the dairy in- 
dustry is an example—British coopera- 
tive societies have made phenomenal 
progress in recent years. Before World 
War I very few societies sold much 
milk to their members. Now coopera- 
tive societies operate the most up-to- 
date, scientific, safeguarded system of 
milk distribution. 

The British cooperative movement 
is an éntirely voluntary one where 
members can buy what they please. 
Its vast productive and distributive 
activities may be judged from the fact 
that it employs at least 350,000 full- 
time workers. ° 

One of the pleasing features of the 
Rochdale type of cooperation is that 
it has proved itself equally useful in 
quite small communities and in the 
big cities. There are some great city 
retail societies with a membership of 
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over 100,000. The London Coopera- 
tive Society has a membership of 
800,000, and the strength great 
metropolitan societies h pos- 
sible an astounding new venture. The 
London Society has been able to pur- 
chase, at a cost of about £400,000 
($1,600,000), one of the great West 
End department stores in Oxford 
Street, the greatest shopping center in 
Britain. 


All Employes Belong to Unions 


There has always been a close rela- 
tionship in Britain between the co- 
operative movement and the labor 
movement. All cooperative employes 
are trade unionists and most trade 
unionists are also cooperators. The co- 
operative movement has been for a 
long time now the bank: of the labor 
movement, for the C.W.S. Bank, in 
addition to dealing with all the trans- 
actions of cooperative societies, is also 
the banker for the trade unions. With 
the growth of cooperative societies, 
the bank in a recent year topped a 
turnover of £1,000,000,000. 


The success of the cooperative move- 
ment in Britain has not made it un- 
mindful of the duties it owes to co- 
operators abroad. The British move- 
ment is one of the main supporters of 
the International Cooperative Alli- 
ance, thréugh which it maintains con- 
tact with cooperative movements all 
over the world. 

A considerable sum was raised by 
the British cooperative movement dur- 
ing the war in the shape of a freedom 
fund. This money was earmarked for 
the restoration of cooperative facilities 
in those countries which suffered under 
the Nazi tyranny. 

The cooperative movement played 
an enormous part in Britain’s war ef- 
fort. In addition to feeding a large 
proportion of the nation, often under 
aerial bombardment, the movement 
turned over many of its finest factories 
to direct war production. 










Name 

















(-] I enclose check for $2. 





[_] Bill me later. 
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Federal Labor Union 18650, Duluth, 
Minn., has won a wage increase of 
about 15 cents an hour for 500 em- 
ployes of the Diamond Calk plant in a 
new contract. The union and the com- 
pany have a history of harmonious col- 
lective bargaining relations. 


bA 15-cent hourly increase has been 

obtained by Local 50, Building Service 

Employes, at the Woodward and Tier- 

non Printing Company and the Cham- 
ion Shoe Machinery Company, both 
t. Louis. 


bIn a first contract between Local 267, 
Chemical Workers, and the U.S. In- 
dustrial Chemical Company, Newark, 
N.J., wage increases ranging from 9% 
to 19 cents an hour have been gained. 


bLocal 205, Cement Workers, has ap- 
proved a new wage agreement with the 
Universal Atlas Cement Company of 
Hannibal, Mo., which provides a pay 
hike of 15 cents an hour. 


>The International Typographical Un- 
ion has won a weekly increase of $14 
for job printers at Elizabeth, N. J. 


bIn addition to other gains, wage in- 
creases of from five to eight cents an 
hour were made in a contract signed by 
the Rhode Island State Hotel Trades 
Council and the Sheraton-Biltmore 
Hotel in Providence, 


>Wage increases of 15 cents an hour 
have been obtained by the Office Em- 
ployes, Locals 29 of Oakland and 36 of 
San Francisco, in a contract with the 
Oregon-Nevada-California Fast 
Freight Company. 


>Some 4,500 members of the Glass Bot- 
tle Blowers in Northern California 
have ratified an agreement with em- 
ployers providing a 10-cent hourly in- 
crease. 


PA boost of 12% cents an hour has 
been gained in negotiations between 
Local 431, Bakery and Confectionary 
Workers, and employers at Jamestown, 
N. Y. 


Pay boosts of five cents an hour—a . 


net gain of 20 cents an hour since Jan- 
uary 1—have been won in negotiations 


between Local 100, Electrical Work- 


ers, and the Council on Industrial Re. 
lations of the Electrical Industry, 
Fresno, Calif. 


>Local 34, Sheet Metal Workers, Min- 
neapolis, have won a new wage scale 
of $1.90 an hour in a contract which 
provides an escalator clause giving a 
oo 10 cents an hour as of Novem- 


>The National Labor Relations Board 
has ordered the Fairmont Creamery 
Company, Lawton, Okla., to cease dis- 
couraging membership in the A. F. of 
L. and to reinstate three discharged 
employes. 


bLocal 157, Upholsterers International 
Union, has concluded an agreement 
with the National Mattrees Company, 
Pittsburgh, providing a wage increase 
of 121% cents an hour. 


>A new-pact at Salem, N. J., between 
Local 56, Amalgamated Meat Cutters, 
and the: H. J. Heinz Company gives 
the workers a wage increase ranging 
from 7% to 22% cents an hour. 
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Unionists of New Orleans add to their store of knowledge by attending Labor School at Dillard University 
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Miners’ survivors who received first $1000 benefit checks drawn on Anthracite Health and Welfare Fund 


>A wage increase of 10 per cent, in ad- 
dition to a five per cent health and va- 
cation fund, is provided in a contract 
between the Ladies’ Garment Workers 
and the Granite Sportswear Company 
of Quincy, Mass. 


bA wage increase of 12% cents an hour 
has been negotiated by Local 50, Oper- 
tive Potters, and the Universal Sani- 
tary Manufacturing Company, Cam- 
den, N. J. 


bSome 25,000 members of the Northern 
California District Council of Laborers 
have received a 15-cent hourly wage in- 
crease in a contract signed with Asso- 
ciated General Contractors. 


bIn a contract signed by Local 361, 
Carpenters, and the Duluth, Minn., 
Contractors Association a 15-cent 
hourly wage hike was among the gains. 


Local 324, Laborers, employed by the 
American Pipe and Construction Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has won a wage in- 
crease of 25 cents an hour. 


Newspaper printers at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., have gained a wage in- 
crease of $16 a week. 
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>Wage increases from 14 to 23 cents 
an hour have been obtained for more 
than 5,000 members of the Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers at the 
International Paper Company's Book 
and Bond Division mills in New York, 
New England and Pennsylvania. 


>A monthly pay increase of $25 has 
been won by Locals 151, 161, 191 and 
214, Office Employes, for employes of 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Com- 
pany in its mills at Iroquois Falls, 
Ont.; Smooth Rock Falls, Ont. ; Beau- 
pre, Que., and Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 


bLocal 346, State, County and Munici- 
pal Employes, Newark, N. J., has had 
a $250 cost-of-living bonus changed 
into a permanent base-pay hike for 
public library employes. _ 


bIn an agreement negotiated by the 
Teamsters Union with wholesale gro- 
cers at Tucson, Ariz., the union has 
obtained a wage hike of 12% cents an 
hour. 


bA wage boost of 23 per cent has been 
won by the Meat Cutters in a contract 
with meat market proprietors at Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


>Wage increases ranging from 11 to 27 
cents an hour have been gained in a 
contract between Local 760, A. F. of L. 
Auto Workers, and the Norge Machine 
Products Division, Borg-Warner Cor- 
poration, Muskegon, Mich. 


bLocal 315, Teamsters Union, has 
signed a contract with the Northern 
and Central chapters of the Associated 
General Contractors in California which 
gives drivers a pay hike of 17 cents an 
hour. 


bA blanket increase of 12 cents an 
hour and other gains have been ob- 
tained by Local 761, Upholsterers, at 
the Container Corporation of America, 
Chicago. 


bWeekly pay increases of $15 to $17 
have been gained by Local 229, Meat 
Cutters, in a contract with fish indus- 
try employers in San Diego. 


bA general wage increase of $20 a 
month has been won by Local 63, 
Office Employes, at the U.S. Rubber 
Company, Providence, R. I. 


>The Electrical Workers and the Rock- 
bestos Products Corporation, New 
Haven, Conn., have concluded an 





agreement providing wage increases 
ranging from 9 to 12 cents an hour. 


bIn a new contract with the Spring- 
field (Mo.) City Water Company, Lo- 
cal 127 of the Operating Engineers, 
has gained a 10-cent hourly increase. 


bAn agreement recently concluded be- 
tween the Seafarers and Great Lakes 
operators provides a 40-hour week. 


>Weekly wage increases of $13 have 
been obtained .by the International 
Typographical Union for printers em- 
ployed on daily newspapers published 
in New Haven, Conn. 


>Negotiations between the Pulp, Sul- 
phite and Paper Mill Workers, Local 
588, and the Durham Container Com- 
pany have produced wage boosts rang- 
ing from 15 to 40 cents an hour. 


Job Evaluation 


(Continued from Page 9) 


dealing with customers the job called 
for. 

To put it all in a nutshell, the point 
rating method is different from the first 
two in that it takes the job apart, then 
evaluates each part separately, assign- 
ing a number of points to each part, 
and, finally, puts all parts together 
again, with the total number of poirits 
determining the value of the job. No 
matter what the job is, the same yard- 
stick is applied to each of its compo- 
nent parts. This provides a fixed scale 
of measurement, or what the tech- 
nicians call an “objective yardstick” 
for evaluating jobs. 

The technicians have long claimed 
that this procedure is “scientific.” 
There are many in the ranks of man- 
agement who have been talked into be- 
lieving that there is something scien- 
tific: about “points” and that all you 
have to do is to apply point ratings to 
jobs in order to get fairness and equity 
in the job classification. Actually, 
there is nothing scientific about assign- 
ing 80 points to education and 50 points 
to experience in evaluating a job. All 
such values are arbitrary. They have 
been set up by a rule of thumb, and 
that’s as much as anybody can claim 
for them. 

What any such “point” system does 
is to provide, to some extent, a me- 
chanical substitute for judgments. In- 
dustrial engineers and job evaluation 
technicians who make their living by 
selling their job evaluation services to 
management usually make much of 
this, claiming that the method is both 
effective and efficient : it saves manage- 
ment plenty of time and money. You- 
press-the-button, if-does-the-rest sort 
of thing. As a matter of fact, job evalua- 
tion on points is an extremely intricate, 
long-drawn-out and costly procedure. 
It takes plenty of management’s time 
and more money. Above all, it does 
not by any means eliminate judgments. 

Suppose you rate working conditions 
in terms of noise, hazards, monotony 
and clothes spoilage. What about the 
glare of lights in some types of metal 
polishing? What about the stench in 
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a chemical plant or a glue factory? 
How much dust? How much heat? 
How do you measure monotony? All 
these problems and many others can in 
time be solved, but only by judgments 
made in the light of practical experi- 
ence. Point rating offers no escape 
from such judgments, which are neces- 
sary to the proper appraisal of the 
worth of a job. 

These judgments must be made and, 
to be valid judgments, they must fully 
reflect the views of the workers them- 
selves. Nobody but the worker has the 
full knowledge of the actual work ex- 
perience. Independent expression of 
the worker’s point of view, made 
through his union, is indispensable to 
the making of realistic judgments re- 
garding jobs. The point system of job 
appraisal no less than any other must 
accept union participation throughout, 
in order to be realistic and equitable. 

The fourth method of job evaluation 
is known as factor comparison. Here, 
once more, the job is broken down into 
separate parts or factors, such as skill, 
responsibility, working conditions, etc. 
But instead of measuring all such fac- 
tors in every job, each factor is taken 
separately and jobs are measured 
against it. These measurements are 
at first confined to selected key jobs. 
These are chosen because their duties 
are well known and they are clearly 
fixed in the pay scale. 

For example, responsibility may be 
taken as the first factor. All key jobs 
are first ranked according to responsi- 
bility. Experience required may be 
taken next. These same jobs are then 
ranked according to experience re- 
quirements and so on. Values are then 
assigned to the key jobs. But this is 
usually done directly in terms of pay, 
instead of points. If the key job pays 
$1.50 an hour, 30 cents may be allowed 
for responsibility, 50 cents for skill, 
25 cents for experience, 25 cents for 
working conditions, etc. Then every 
job is lined up in relation to the key 
job under each factor and pay value 
for such a factor is assigned to all jobs. 
This is carried through the plant or 


PLocal 20, Firemen and Oilers, has 
signed a contract with the National 
Carbide Company, Louisville, Ky., 
which provides a wage hike of 14 cents 
an hour. 


dA first agreement between Local 196, 
Chemical Workers, and the American 
Cream Tartar Company, Clifton, N. J,, 
provides a wage increase of 12.3 cents 
an hour in addition to other benefits. 


shop, department by department. Fi- 
nally, the values assigned to each job 
under separate factors are added up, 
showing the total value of each. 

Now that every job has a total value, 
made up of relative valuations under 
separate factors, all jobs can be lined 
up in accordance with their new pay 
ranks. 

In other words, in factor compari- 
son the job ranking and point rating 
methods are combined. Jobs are lined 
up by their factors. If there are six 
factors, there are six lineups. A job 
ranking low under working conditions 
may rank high under experience re- 
quired. The final lineup is similar to 
the lineup made under job ranking. 
But instead of leaving the place of the 
particular job in the lineup to the judg- 
ment of the evaluator, as in job rank- 
ing, in factor comparison the final rank 
of the job is predetermined by its rank 
under each of the factors. 

One feature all these methods have 
in common is that all jobs studied are 
measured and arranged according to 
their “job content.” Under the first 
two systems, job ranking and occupa- 
tional grading, the measurement is 
done for all jobs, according to the per- 
sonal judgments of individuals doing 
the ranking. Under the more preva- 
lent point rating system and under fac- 
tor comparison, the job content is first 
broken down into various components, 
providing for each component a fixed 
scale or “objective yardstick” for meas- 
uring all jobs. 

The evaluation is made in terms of 
these specific components or factors. 
However, the factors are not neces- 
sarily considered equal in importance. 
Instead, each is weighted according to 
the part it plays in the particular com- 
pany’s job evaluation plan. In order 
to illustrate this more clearly, several 
specific job evaluation plans are given 
in the box on the next page, showing 
for each plan the job factors and 
weights assigned to them. 

Since the worth of the job is taken 
to be determined by these methods, this 
is where the task of “job evaluation” 
ends. But job evaluation is prelimi- 
nary to the final and most important 
step—the setting of actual wage rates. 
After the relative value of the jobs has 
been measured and they are lined up in 
the determined order, the point values, 
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or ranks, or steps are translated into 
wage rates. This is usually done with 
the help of a formula, whose purpose 
is to assure a uniform progression of 
rates. 

This is where, at first glance, the 
procedure begins to look complicated. 
The results of a study are put in the 
form of a diagram. Actually, this is 
not as mysterious as it might seem. 
All that the diagram does is to try to 
show the result of the study on one 
piece of paper. A scale is laid out from 
left to right, showing the job rating 
points. A scale up and down shows 
cents per hour. Then dots are put on, 
showing where each job is, according 
to job rating points and according to 
cents per hour rate currently paid for 
that job. When all the jobs are put 
on the diagram, there is quite a scat- 
tering of dots. 

And now we come to the “line.” 
This is the line of desired progression 
through the wage scale, starting from 
the lowest-paid job. It is put on the 
diagram, starting near the lower left 
corner, where the lowest job in terms 
of both points and pay would be found. 
This line of progression is most often 
a straight diagonal line, calculated in 
accordance with a chosen mathematical 
formula. It represents the average re- 
lationship between job rates which job 
evaluation calls for. The dots which 
fall above the line indicate the jobs 
whose rates are “out of line” by being 
too high. The dots below the line indi- 
cate jobs whose rates are too low. 

Now, it will be remembered that the 
final purpose of all job evaluation sys- 
tems is to find out whether the rates 
assigned to each job are in line with 
these measurements of the job’s worth. 
Some jobs may be found to be paid 
above their measured worth. In such 
cases, while the workers holding such 
jobs don’t get a wage cut, the job itself 
israted downward and any new worker 
placed on this job gets the new lower 
rate. Other jobs may be found “out 
of line” in being assigned rates lower 


| than their measured worth. Such jobs 


are rated upward and the workers in 
such jobs usually get the new rate. 

These upward and downward ad- 
justments usually balance each other. 
This makes it clear that it is not the 
purpose of job evaluation to raise or 
lower the wage level of all workers in 
aplant or shop. Its aim is merely to 
“line up” the rates paid on particular 
jobs in accordance with the chosen 
system of measurement. 

The relationships of old wage rates, 


| shown against the progression estab- 


lished by job evaluation, are only a 
starting point for collective bargaining 
as to what the proper rates should be. 
itis up to the union to bargain for an 
agreement on the deciding points on 
Which the new wage structure is to 
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be based. For this purpose it is usu- 
ally of special importance to decide 
(1) what the rate should be for the 
lowest paid job, (2) what the rate 
should be for the highest paid job, 
(3) what the rates should be for the 
key jobs along the wage scale, and 
(4) what should be the size of rate 
rafiges, or rate steps. 

The importance of rate ranges is 
often overlooked. Yet if the agree- 
ment provides for automatic periodic 
increases or the advancement up the 
line is fairly rapid, it is vital to the 
workers to have the size of each step 
in the rates paid properly fixed. How 
big is the step to the next class? Is it 
three cents or five cents or ten cents? 
The size of the step, or the rate range, 
may be vital to workers whose advance- 
ment or increased skill or productivity 
must be accompanied by a correspond- 
ing improvement in compensation. 

It is also important to remember that 
job evaluation is confined to the meas- 
urement of relationships in the worth 
of different jobs in the same plant. 
Bargaining over the new rate structure 
must be based on facts relating to the 
prevailing standards of pay for the 
same work in other localities in the 
same industry, in other industries, and 
in other plants in the same locality. 
Job evaluation must not preclude ad- 
justments justified by such facts. Nor 
should it stand in the way of general 
wage adjustments based on such con- 


siderations as the overall level of plant 
productivity, cost of living or ability 
to pay. 

Job evaluation itself is not concerned 
with general wage increases or reduc- 
tions. Its proper task is to establish 
fixed wage relationships between dif- 
ferent jobs. It deals mainly with the 
question, “What goes into making up 
the job, what are its parts, what are the 
contents of the job?” It attempts to 
answer this question in order to make 
possible ready comparisons of one job 
with another. 

Unions, in order to represent the in- 
terests of their members fully and effec- 
tively, must study the modern manage- 
ment techniques and keep careful rec- 
ords of job specifications and job de- 
scriptions of workers for whom they 
speak. There must be study, under- 
standing knowledge and orderly rec- 
ords kept by union officials of the jobs 
done by their union memebrs. Such 
knowledge and records add greatly to 
the union’s effectiveness and economic 
strength. They enable the union to 
meet on equal footing management pro- 
posals for job evaluation and similar 
techniques. 

Job studies in relation to the rates 
of pay should not be permitted to be- 
come an exclusive prerogative of man- 
agement. They should be high on the 
agenda of every union. 

[The second article will appear next 
month. | 
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TYPICAL JOB EVALUATION PLANS 
Examples of job evaluation factors and their relative importance 


Figures indicate percentage value each factor 
represents of total value of job 
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WHAT THEY SAY 


George F. Zook, president, American 
Council on Education—The tragedy of 
modern times is 
that we are citizens 
of the world and do 
not know it. The 
telephone, the tele- 
graph and the radio 
make communica- 
tions around the 
world instantane- 
ous. The airplane 
enables one to leave 
the United States today and be in Ber- 
lin tomorrow. The printing presses 
pour out for our consumption news and 
books relative to the most remote cor- 
ners of the world. What we eat and 
wear we get in no small measure from 
other lands. Even more under present 
circumstances are they dependent on us 
for the necessities of life. We have 
learned to live in comparative peace and 
harmony in the respective communi- 
ties and states in which we reside; we 
have more difficulty in solving our 
problems at the national level, but those 
too we manage fairly successfully. But 
what seems painfully evident is that 
‘we are not yet prepared to live peace- 
fully and happily in the new world 
created for us by the scientific develop- 
ments, particularly of the past half cen- 
tury. It remains, therefore, to be seen 
whether science will be used to turn 
back the clock of civilization to some 
form of caveman existence or whether 
we shall find a way to enter new king- 
doms of individual and social develop- 
ment. 


D. W. Tracy, president, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical W orkers— 
Someone has said 
that a man can fail 


many times but 
that he is not a fail- 
ure until he begins 
to blame others. 
Some men fail and 
lose with. dignity, 
good grace and 
sportsmanship. 
They realize all 
cannot win. Other men, when they 
lose and cannot make deals to get what 
they want, yell, “Stop thief!” They 
balk at nothing, stoop to sneer, smear 
and jeer. But disappointed dodgers 
cannot cover up their own failures and 
behavior by calling others names. And 
if we are to judge a man by whom his 
friends are, then we must also judge 
by whom he considers his enemies. 
They say patience is a virtue. We like 
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to be patient with those so unfortunate 
as to be recognized only as moral bank- 
rupts, but we cannot be tolerant of the 
mole that goes ufderground and, in the 
darkness of anonymity, gnaws at the 
roots of progress. Men of honor and 
integrity never hide behind anonymity. 
Men who write factual criticism have 
nothing to fear by signing their names, 
Factual criticism. is welcomed. Even 
unjust criticism is better than none. 
Without criticism we would be helpless 
to right wrongs or to expose scoundrels. 
We believe that criticism is the best 
stimulant for men honestly engaged in 
the pursuit of progress in behalf of 
fellow men. But we cannot and will 
not be swayed from our course, nor 
influenced in our thinking, by spineless 
creatures so void of principle and so 
destitute of the courage of conviction 
that they conceal in shame the name 
their parents gave them. ue 


Robert J. Watt, 4. F. of L. interna- 
tional representative—If the believers 

in a free economy 

and the advocates 

of individual initi- 

ative make the error 

of using govern- 

ment sanctions 

against workers, 

they may be doing 

a major disservice 

to their own cause. 

At a time when free 
enterprise is becoming a dim memory 
in many countries, they may be un- 
wittingly preparing the way for a meas- 
ure of government control by political 
decree, against which they loudly pro- 
claim. While we have difficulties, we 
should not lose sight of the fact that we 
have done a good job. It is all right 
to remind ourselves of our failures, but 
it would help if once in a while we 
talked about our successes. We have 
about 50,000 labor agreements in effect 
governing labor relations. These agree- 
ments range from one to five years. 
Very few of them were arrived at as a 
result of a strike. Nearly 15,000,000 
workers are covered by these agree- 
ments. I sincerely believe that eco- 
nomic democracy is the only sound rule 
for labor relations. How would eco- 
nomic democracy work in the field 
of labor relations? I have no rigid 
formula except one. The one essential 
foundation must be a separation of its 
machinery from that of political gov- 
ernment. I believe that the aims of 
labor and management and the com- 
munity are so similar that industrial 


peace can be established, and wil! be 

established, if and when both sides park 

their guns and prejudices and meet 
uietly together to grapple with the 
y-to-day human problems. 


George M. Harrison, president, 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks—The 
record of our Broth- 
erhood shows that 
we gave our full 
measure of service 
as citizens of a de- 
mocracy during the 
period of crisis. We 
stayed with our 
jobs long, difficult 
hours to transport 
the forces and sup- 
plies wit’ wt which the war could not 
have bee won. We pulled in our 
belts, we gave money and blood, we 
gave of our anath and we gave 
our men and women for the front. 
The record shows that almost one out 
of every ten members of the Brother- 
hood served in the armed forces—a 
total of 38,346 men and women, of 
whom 875 gave their lives. And in 
the months since the war’s end the 
record shows that we have also lived 
up to the responsibilities of peace. We 
fought for full production, for price 
controls, for welfare legislation and 
against the interests which would place 
Americans in bondage. And we are 
still fighting. We must press for a 
general wage increase to maintain and 
improve our economic position and to 
counteract the drastic effect on our 
standards of recent inflationary rises 
in the cost of living. As an essential 
preliminary to the attainment of a 40- 
hour week in our industry and a guar- 
anteed annual wage, we must vigor- 
ously resist short-hour work. 


Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary 
of Labor—We Americans have had a 
good deal of experi- 
ence with booms 
followed by depres- 
sions. Are we now 
approaching a dan- 
ger point? If you 
read the business 
pages, you know 
business analysts 
predict some kind 
of economic break 
in 1947. It is now our prime national 
policy to try to stabilize the economy 
and to maintain high levels of business 
activity. We face the crucial test of 
whether we can do it. I am not will- 
ing to agree that a recession in produc- 
tion and employment is either inevi- 
table or necessary. We face difficul- 
ties. But I point out that maintaining 
the high levels we. now have is consid- 
erably easier than pulling up an econ- 
omy from depression lows. 
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JUNIOR UNION PAGE 


Let’s Celebrate 


“T) AD, I wanted to ask you a couple 
of things,” said Arthur, stand- 

ing before his father. 

“All right, son. What is it?” 

“Well, you know it’s only a week 
before the Fourth of July. Our bunch 
of kids doesn’t have any place assigned 
to them in the parade yet, and we 
would like to know where we'll be and 
about how much room we can have.” 


“Where’s the parade?” asked Uncle 
Bill, who was spending a few days with 
the Baxters. 

“Oh, it’s always down Main Street 
and out to the park,” the boy answered. 
“Everyone who belongs to any organi- 
zation marches, and that’s just about 
the whole town. Of course, there are 
a few people left to be spectators. You 
know—visitors and old folks.” 

Bill grinned across at his brother as 
he received this information. 

“I'll be a spectator, visitor class,” 
he said. 

“But, Dad,” resumed the boy, “can 
you find out where we'll be in the 
lineup? We would like to be about 
the middle, but the School Board and 
the teachers have that spot. Do you 
think you could arrange it so we could 
be near the front? We definitely don’t 
want to be at the last, because it will 
make us so late going in the pool if 
we have to wait till the whole thing 
is over.” 

“Civic duty and personal fun seem to 
he vving for first place,” Uncle Bill re- 
marked. Then he asked: “What or- 
ganization do you march with? The 
school children ?” 

“No, the schools don’t march in a 
body,” answered Arthur. “We belong 
to the Junior Union, though, and we 
usually get to march with the rest of 
the trade unionists. But this year the 
unions aren’t all going to march to- 
gether. They are going to be in dif- 
ferent places all along the parade, be- 
cause the unions are necessary in every 
walk of life. The Police Department 
will lead the parade, then the Central 
Lalor Union, then the town orchestra, 
then the Musicians Union, then the 
Merchants Association, followed by the 
Retail Clerks Union, and then the 
building trades will follow back of the 


Building and Loan bunch, and the 
Teachers Union will march with the 


School Board, and so on. We want 
to be in line in front of the teachers. 
Anyway, that gives you an idea of the 
parade, doesn’t it ?” 

Uncle Bill nodded in the affirmative. 

“T'll see what I can do,” his father 
told him. “You and Mary Catherine 
and the rest of the kids out in the ga- 
rage go ahead and fix up your decora- 
tions. You can have as much space as 
you need.” 

“Thanks, Dad,” said Arthur. 

A week later the whole little town 
of Smithville was in gala attire. The 
city was decorated with flags and bunt- 
ing. Those who were to take part in 
the parade were in readiness, and long 
before the first note of the band was 
heard the streets were crowded with 
people who wanted to see it all. Uncle 
Bill was among the watchers, “visitor 
class,” as he had told Arthur. 

Indeed, it was an inspiring sight. 
The parade was much longer than 
Unele Bill had anticipated, and much 
more interesting and beautiful. He 
joined in the lusty cheers which greeted 
the Junior Unionists as they rode down 
the street on their gaily decorated 
bicycles. In the center of their section 
Mary Catherine was dressed as Lib- 
erty, and six other children, three boys 
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and three girls, were dressed as Edu- 
cation, Health, Youth, Courage, Hon- 
esty and Happiness, grouped around 
Liberty in a splendid tableau. They 
were on a truck loaned them by Mr. 
Baxter. The rest of the Juniors fol- 
lowed on bicycles decorated in the 
national colors. 

After the parade the whole town as- 
sembled in the park for speeches, fam- 
ily picnics and other holiday events. 
The young people spent most of their 
time in the swimming pool or in the 
playground section. No one was in a 
hurry to go home. Many had brought 
their suppers in baskets. The Baxters 
did, as they were going to stay on 


f . through the evening and watch the fire- 


works. 

“We're going to have the finest dis- 
play since before the war,” said Mr. 
Baxter to Uncle Bill. “Some of these 
youngsters have never seen a real good, 
old-fashioned Fourth of July celebra- 
tion, complete with fireworks, until 
this year.” 

As soon as supper was eaten and 
the picnic table cleared, the baskets 
were repacked and put in the car. 

“We want to get a good seat in the 
grandstand,” Arthur said to Mary 
Catherine. “Let’s stick to Dad and 
Mother and Uncle Bill.” 

This they did. It was not long be- 
fore the evening twilight was dark 
enough, and after the band played 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” which 
everyone sang together, the first rock- 
ets shot into the air. Gasps of delight 
followed many of the gorgeous dis- 
plays. 

“The Roman candles and the flower 
pots are the ones I like best,” an- 
nounced Mary Catherine. 

“T like the loud ones,” said Arthur. 

It was almost 10 o’clock when the 
last one was set off, the American flag 
in brilliant lights and colors. The air 
was rent with cheers as it burst open 
before the delighted gaze of the on- 
lookers. 

“Oh, Mother, it’s beautiful!” ex- 
claimed Mary Catherine. 

“The most beautiful,” said Arthur. 

“Yes, the most beautiful,” agreed 
their mother, father and Uncle Bill. 



































































WHEN ELECTION DAY rolls around, you’re going to want to reward your Congressman and 
your Senators if they deserve the support of working people. But if the men repre- 
senting your state and your district injured you and your family by voting for vicious 
legislation whereby your union is weakened and your security endangered, you’re going 
to want to do your part to send those men down to defeat. 

The men who voted the way Big Business and the anti-labor yewspapers told them to 
are hoping that you will forget. They believe that as the weeks pass, the worker's 
memory will grow dim. You can show these men how terribly mistaken they are when 
Election Day arrives. 


How did ygur Senators vote? How did your Congressman vote? Now is the time to 


writé*"yourself a memo. Write it now. And be guided by it at the appropriate time. 








